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, CHAPTER: T; 
ON THE WAY TO NEW YORK. 


' The winter of 1780 was one of unusual severity in the 

/ neighborhood of New York. 

| The bay was frozen over from Manhattan to Staten 

' Island, and an army could have crossed the Hudson, so 
| thick was the ice. 


a From Staten Island across to Elizabethtown, in the 
Jerseys, there was a solid ice bridge capable of bearing 

the heaviest wagons or artillery. 

! In consequence of the great cold the British warships 
lay frozen at their berths in New York, and no vessels 
could approach the city. 

| The citizens suffered many privations, old hulks of ves- 
sels, and even old houses, were broken up for fuel, farm 
produce was hard to get, and the fear of an invasion by 
‘the patriots was not the only thing that caused the people 
alarm. 


_ The citizens were liable to be waited upon at any time 
to patrol the shores, to do police duty in the streets, or 
to serve in the army of defense. 

_ The British held the city of New York, Staten Island, 

all of Manhattan and portions of Westchester. 


_ The patriots were strong i in Westchester and the Jerseys 
and across the Hudson, in New York, and the fears of in- 
-vasion from these points were, therefore, well grounded. 
_ In the lower portion of Westchester, not far from the 

town of White Plains, the patriots were assembled in force, 


and even patroled the roads and kept the British at bay. 


At Elizabethtown there were also many patriots, and 
an expedition under Lord Sterling had crossed to Staten 
Island early in January, but, the garrison having taken 
the alarm, not much was accomplished. 

The very fact that such expeditions had been planned 
caused great apprehension in New York, and extra pre- 
cautions were taken to prevent their being carried out. 

One day, late in the month of January of this year, half 
a dozen handsome, sturdy boys were sitting in the general 
room of a cosy tavern on the Westchester side of the 
Spuyten Duyvil Creek. 

They were the only persons in the room, and were en- 
joying themselves over hot tea and toast and some broiled 
bacon. 

“There won’t be much difficulty getting into the city, do 
you suppose, Dick?” asked one of the party of another 
who seemed to be the leader. 

“J am not so sure, Bob,” was the answer. “The enemy 
seem to be very suspicious at this time, unusually so, I 
might say.” 
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“Then perhaps it will be as well to divide our party and 
not all go in at the same point,” suggested another. 

“T think so, too, Mark,” was Dick’s answer. 

Just then another of the boys, a handsome, dashy fel- 
low of about the age of Mark, whose close chum he was, 
looked out of the window. 

“Hallo, here’s someone in trouble.” 

“How so, Jack?” 

“A farmer with a load of truck and a lame horse.” 

In a few moments the outer door opened and a rough- 
looking, red-faced man came in, letting in a gust of wind 
and a lot of loose snow at the same time. 

Approaching the fire, he threw open his greatcoat, 
shook the snow from his fur cap and big wool mittens and 
said : 

“THallo, Peters; give me a jorum o’ hot rum with a lump 
o’ butter and plenty o’ spices in it, and, hallo, Peters!” 

- “Well?” asked the landlord from the tidy bar beyond. 

“Got a spare horse? Mine’s cast a shoe and gone lame, 
and however I’m going to get to the city with this load 
o truck I don’t know.” 

“No, I haven’t, but 

“Wouldn’t shoeing realy the matter, farmer?” asked 
Dick. 

“Mebby it might, but there’s no smith within a mile. 
The snow made the trouble in the first place.” 

“You had too big a load for one horse in the beginning,” 
observed the boy called Jack, in a quiet tone. 

“JT expect I had, but t?other one was took sick and I 
had to get into the city sure.” 

“If you had a box sled with a pole on it, I’d find you 
two likely horses that would carry your load to the city 
within the hour.” 

“What might you be asking for the use of the horses?” 

“Passage to the city, supper, lodgings and breakfast for 
myself and friend, and another to spell us in driving.” 

“That'll make four, for J allow that you expect I am 
going? 99) 

“Surely.” | 

““TLet’s see the horses. Got a box sled, Peters?” 

“Yes, I guess so,” said the landlord, entering with a 
pewter tray in his hand. 

The tray bore a stoneware mug, 
steam and a pleasant odor arose. 

The farmer sipped the fragrant tipple, having seated 
himself, and said: 

“Horses here?” 

“In the barn now.” - 

“Used to harness?” 

“Used to everything, aren’t they, Mark?” 

“Yes, single, double, saddle or driving, it’s all one.” 

“Good pullers?” 

“Come out and judge for yourself. You'll go, Ben?” 


or toby, from which 


“Yes, and help you load up, fe and do all you ike, 
Take my horse if you want.” 
Jack, Mark and Ben now arose, put on their great- 


Be eke and hats And lettthe toon. 


aeree farmer, taking a huge gulp of the hot rum, follow- 

“Well, I cuess our Jack has arranged all right for half 
of the party,” said Bob in a quiet tone. 

“Yes, and that makes it easier for the rest of us, 
or together,” added Dick. 

“T know that farmer,” said the other member of the 
party. “He’s half brother to old man Bill Burgess, as 
mean as he is, but not so shrewd. That load of truck is to 
be sold to the enemy at good prices, and he’s in a hurry.” 

“Jack was right about the load,” said Bob, going to the 
window. “It’s altogether too much for one horse to 
draw.” 

“That’s his meanness. He has probably let out his 
other horse. He’s as stingy and close as can be. Jack had 
better drive his bargain before he starts.” 

“Jack has the horses,” chuckled Bob, “and can refuse 
_ to bring the sled back unless he is paid.” 

“Very true.” 

In a few minutes the farmer came back, finished his 
rum and called for a pipe. 

“The boys’li do the loading,” he said to Peters, “and 
T’ll have a smoke while they’re at it. I’d only be in the 
way if I was to stay there.” 

“An’ bendin’ over gives yer the apperplexy, don’t it, 
Hiram?” with a chuckle. “You an’ me hadn’t orter bend 
. over, had we, Hi?” 

“No, we hadn’t,” and the farmer puffed contentedly at 
his long clay pipe, the bowl of which rested on the table. 

Dick and the others now arose and put on their great- 
coats and hats. 

“We'd best be going, landlord,” said Dick, “so we'll 
settle the score and be off. Take for all of us from this,” 
giving a gold coin. | 

“Thank you, young gentlemen, and a pleasant journey 
to you. Come again whenever you see fit.” 

Dick put his change in his pocket-and went to the barn. 

The groom led out a magnificent coal-black Arabian 
and two other horses. 


Dick jumped upon the black and said quietly to Mark: 

“This evening, or in the morning at least, at the old 
place.” 

“Very good.” 

“Pick up all the news you can on the way, Jack. Your 
farmer is a rank Tory.” 

“So I thought.” 

The three boys were busy loading the sled, and now 
Dick, Bob and Will rode away. 

“They'll get there ahead of us, I guess, Mark,” said 
Jack. 

“Very likely. You can trust Dick Slater for that. 
This was a very good idea of your own, by the way.” 

By the time the stuff was all loaded into the sled and 
the horses hitched up, Burgess appeared. 

“Well, are you ready?” 
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CHAPTER II. 
AN ayean ON BROADWAY. 


Dick Slater and his two companions crossed the bridge 
and rode rapidly on toward the city. 

Their business was connected with the cause of Ameri- 
can independence and was important. 

Although looking like the sons of well-to-do farmers, 
they were in reality soldiers. 

Dick Slater was the captain of a band of one eo iaeea 
patriot youths known as the Liberty Boys. 

Bob Estabrook, who rode upon his right, was the first 
lieutenant and his closest friend. 

The third boy of the group was Will Freeman, one 
cf the Liberty Boys and a general favorite. 

The three lived in Westchester, Dick and Bob near 
Tarrytown, and Will at White Plains. 

The majority of the Liberty Boys lived in Westchester, 
in fact, Jack Warren, who had made the bargain with 
Burgess, hailing from near Allentown, in the Jerseys. 

His chum, Mark Morrison, was the second lieutenant 


of the Liberty Boys, was as brave as any boy in the troop, - 


and was trusted next to Bob himself by Dick. 

The third member of the sled party was a lively fellow 
of the name of Bén Spurlock, also one of the Liberty 
Boys. 

“Tf we reach the city by dusk, it will be a ae time,” 
observed Dick, as they rode on. 

“Provided we can pass the lines,” muttered Bob. 

“There won’t be any trouble about that, Bob,” quietly: 
“JT have a pass.” 

“You have?” in surprise. 

“Yes, for Hiram Burgess and friends.” 

“Jove! that’s lucky. Where did you get it?” 

“Burgess dropped it out of his pocket. I am simply 
borrowing it, Bob. He won’t want it, with that nahi of 
truck.” 

“No, I suppose not.” 

» “In ordinary times he would need no pass, being a well- 
known Royalist,” said Will. 

“He can easily get in without it now,” was Dick’s reply, 
“while we might not.” 

“That was clever of Jack to think of offering his bay 
mare and Mark’s gray to haul the Tory’s load,” declared 
Bob. 

“Yes, and it was very fortunate that the man _ happened 
to come up.” 

Reaching the lines, the boys were duly challanged, but 
Dick produced his pass, and they were allowed to go on. 

“Three such fine boys as you are should be in the 
army,” said the officer of the guard. 

“Oh, we have all seen service,” said Dick, “and ee 
to see more of it.” 


He did not mention that the service had been rendered 
in the cause of independence, nor me the Sires suspect 
it. 

They had been fighting for face for eau four 
years, and this gave them a fine, soldierly appearance. 

nae rode on over ie hard, crisp ey the ieee winter 


lair in ‘hel Hives, now and en seeking shelter for a few 

minutes, but makimg rapid progress. 

- They ‘reached the city before dusk, by way of the Com- 

“mons, passing the New Jail on the right. 

a | “That?s where Cunningham, the mad provost-marshal, 

exercises his cruel sway,” said Dick. 

_ “Yes, the scoundrel,” said Bob. “If there ever was a 

“monster of cruelty, Captain oe ta hoa is one, the griz- 

zled old villain!” 

“Careful, Bob,” said Dick. “It would not be safe to 

be ovérheard uttering such sentiments.” 

_ “Everyone knows the reputation that the old wretch 

bears here and in Philadelphia.” 

» “Very true,” agreed Dick. 

— “But it is not always safe to say even what everyone 

knows,” said Will. | 

“That's Si puetut.” 

r “Well, I will be careful, of course,” uaneea Bob, as 
they rode on more slowly, “but it makes my blood boil 
_when I think of that tyrant londing it over his betters.” 

“The man is mad,” said Dick, “mad with passion and 
the lust of blood. He is no fit person to be provost, but 
he remains, nevertheless.” 
i Everybody hates him,” said Bob. 

“IT don’t wonder,” said Dick. ss hat is the man who 

; hanged poor Nathan Hale, denied him the use of a Bible 

F Or the otfices of a blereyman and destroyed the letters 

which Howe had permitted him to write to his mother 

and friends.” 
“Yes, the brute!” hissed Bob. 
They were making their way along Broadway when 
they suddenly heard a scream in a young woman’s voice. 
The cause was apparent in an instant. 

A handsome sleigh, drawn by two spirited horses and 

containing a young man and a young woman, had just 

swung from Portkill street into Broadway upon too aia 
|-@ curve. 

_. The horses had been going at a very rapid pace at the 

start. 

_ he sharp turn caused the sleigh to careen, and in a 

moment the young man was thrown out upon the sidewalk, 

_ The horses dashed on, the sleigh righting itself. 

The girl was alone in the sleigh, the reins were out of 

Teach, and there was danger of another accident at any 
moment. 

_ Dick at once flew after the runaways upon Major, his 
black Arabian. ! 

Racing alongside, Dick reached far over in the saddle, 
caught the reins with one hand and drew in on them. 
“Whoa, boys!” he cried, slackening his own pace. 
“Steady, my beauties, whoa!’ 
The soothing tones and the firm hand upon the reins 
reassured the horses. 
They soon settled into an easy canter and then gradually 
stopped. 
There were other vehicles on the roadway, and Dick 
had stopped the horses none too soon, 
He sprang from the saddle, gained the walk and said, 
raising his hat: 
“Will you take the reins, miss, or wait for your com- 
panion?” 
“No, I won’t stay another moment. I did not want to 
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go out in the first place, but— What will you do with 
the horses?” 

At this juncture Bob and Will rode up. ‘ 

“Was the young man hurt, Bob?” asked Dick. 

“Not very much. The snow saved him from a bad 
bruise.” 

“He is coming?” 

EEN eo: 9) 

“JT don’t want to see him,” said the young lady, excited- 
ly. “Take me home. Your friends can explain. I won't 
eo in the sledge, and I won’t go with him, anyhow. I 
hate him! He was intoxicated when we— Make haste!” 

Dick walked alongside the girl, leaving Major in Bob’s 
care, and asked: 

“Do you live very far from here? You could have my 
horse, and J 4 
No, not far, in John street. I will be obliged to you 
if you would see me home. I would trust you, a stranger, 
more than I would trust Edgar Stephenson.” 

The girl was clearly very much excited still, and Dick 
answered quietly: 

“T will see you to your house. 
sistance.” 

“T don’t like him, I don’t want anything to do with him, 
I won’t marry him and father can storm all he pleases.” _ 

Dick made no reply, the matter being one with which 
he could not meddle. 

They walked down the snowy street, and the girl pres-, 
ently asked: \ 
“Do you live in the city? I should be glad to have you 

calli? 

“No, I do not. 
live?” 

“On the farther side.” 

Ag they were crossing, the sleigh came up, and the young 
man drew rein and said: 

“Come, Patience, get in and we will finish our drive.” 

“T am -going home,” with determination. “You are in 
no condition to drive horses or do anything else.” 

“Nonsense! I simply made too sharp a turn, that’s all. 
Come, don’t be foolish.” 

“JT will not. I am not going with you. 
home.” 

“But your father 4 

“My father does not govern me in matters like this. 
Come, sir, if you please.” ; 

Dick.crossed in front of the horses and walked down the 
street at the young lady’s side. 

They presently reached a handsome, detached house 
standing in spacious grounds, and the young lady said: 

“T thank you very much. Won’t you come in?” 

“Not now, thank you. I have important business.” 

“What is your name?” 

“You may call me Richard.” 

Just then the sleigh drove alongside. 

“J know you, vou traitor,” shouted the young man. 
“You are Dick Slater, the rebel and spy!” 


I am glad to be of as- 


On which side of John street do you 


I am going 


CHAPTER II. 
THREATENED DANGER. 
It was now dusk, and the lamplighters were beginning 
to phot the street lamps. f 


There were many persons still abroad, however, and the 
young man’s speech was heard by others. 


Dick suddenly struck the nearest horse a resounding | ° 


slap on the flank and said: 
“Get up, boy!” 
Away went the horses, and Edgar Stephenson slid to 
the bottom of the sleigh among the robes and blankets. 
: “Was that Dick Slater?” asked a British officer, step- 
ping up. 
“That was the name he mentioned,” quietly. 
“Why didn’t you arrest the fellow? He is a noted rebel 
spy. | 
“Is he indeed?” calmly. 
“Yes. You should have detained him.” 
“With horses like that? I don’t think s0. 
evening, Miss Patience.” 
Dick then walked at a good swinging pace toward Broad- 


Good- 


-way and soon found Bob and Will. 


“Come,” he said, springing into the saddle. “We will 
go to the old place. One at a time, however, and don’t 
know each other till we are in our rooms.” 

Dick set off alone and went to a quiet little tavern near 
the Bowling Green, where they had good accommodation 
for horses. 

Here he gave Major in charge of a groom, and asked if 
he could be accommodated with a room for the night. 

“Certainly, young sir,” said the landlord. “Supper, 
sir?” 

“Tf you please.” 

“There are three young gentlemen in the supper room 
now, but if you would prefer a room to yourself Ks 

“No, the young men will not quarrel with me nor I 
with them.” 

Entering the supper room, Dick saw Mark, Jack and 
Ben enjoying their supper at a round table. 

“Good-evening,” he said. “The weather remains cold, 
does it not?” 

“Tt does indeed, sir,” replied Mark. 

“And February still to come,” rejoined Jack, “one of 
the worst months in the year.” 

“Will you join us?” asked Ben. “It is tiresome sitting 
by one’s self.” 

“Especially when there are three pleasant young gen- 
tlemen close at hand, eh, landlord? You may serve my 
supper at this table.” 

When the host had departed, Mark said, with a laugh: 

“We arrived safely, Dick. The old skinflint disposed 
of his truck at good prices and then wanted to repudiate 
his bargain with us.” 

“He gave us no more than would pay our score in the 
meanest hole in Canvas Town,” said Jack, “and so we 
took our horses and left him.” 

“He said he’d agreed to pay for supper, lodging and 
breakfast, but had not named the price,” added Ben, “and 
thought he had made a sharp bargain.” 

“It’s all right, anyhow,” said Dick, “for we are all here, 
and now we can attend to business.” 

The landlord presently came in with Dick’s supper, and 
the boys discussed general topics. 

Not Jong afterward Bob and Will entered. 

“Suppers, young sirs?” asked the host. 

“Yes, and as these young gentlemen seem to he enjoy- 
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ing themselves, and if we will not be intruders, sup- 
pose-———” | Me, 
“Certainly,” said Mark. “The table will just be nicely 
filled. Sit down, sirs, and welcome.” 

When ihe landlord came back he said to Bob: © 

“You said you wanted rooms?” / 

“Of a verity, I did.” | 

“Well, I have a room with a single bed in it, but these 
young gentlemen,” indicating Dick and Ben, “have double 
beds, and if——” | 

“T shall be pleased to share mine with you, sir,” said 
Dick to Bob. 

“And you are welcome to a half of mine,” said Ben to 


Will. s . | 
The offers were accepted, and the frugal host was great- | 
ly pleased. i 


“Then it’s all very nicely and comfortably arranged,” 
he said, “and I’m sure nothing could be more satisfac- 
tory.” 

“Tt certainly could not be, landlord,” was Dick’s reply. 

After they had disposed of their suppers, and it was 
quite dark without, the boys left the house in separate 
parties, presumably to see the gaieties of the town. 

“There are good theaters in town,” said the host, “and 
if you are of that mind, there are some foreign singers 
who perform what they call opera, but as for me——” 

“We will find entertainment, no doubt,” said Dick, and 
he shortly afterward went out with Bob. 

Mark and Jack and Ben and Will set off in company, 
each party in a different direction. ) 

Dick had a special errand in the city. | 

He bore’a letter from the commander-in-chief to a gen- 
tleman living in Partition, now Fulton street. 

This gentleman was a Quaker, and was supposed to be a 
Royalist. 

He was a stanch patriot, however, and was a secret 
agent of the Colonial government. 

Mark, Jack and the rest were to pick up all the informa- 
tion they could concerning the enemy, and as they were all 
shrewd boys, accustomed to using their wits to good ad- 
vantage, it was likely that they would learn something. 

Dick and Bob bundled themselves up well in their great- 
coats, pulled their cocked hats well down upon, their fore- 
heads and set off up Broadway at a smart pace. 

They met soldiers and sailors, townsmen and rustics, 
and, notwithstanding the feeling of alarm, gaiety seemed 
to be rife. 

Avoiding the crowds as much as possible, they at length 
reached Partition street, near the new or St. Paul’s church, 
and turned toward the North river. | 

Reaching a small, unpretentious house about fifty yards 
down the street, opposite the churchyard, they ascended 
the stoop and knocked once with the great brass knocker. 

A black serving man answered the summons almost on 
the instant. | 

“Ts Mr. Fulton within?” asked Dick. 

“Yes, sir, but he is engaged at this moment. Step into 
the reception-room, ‘sir.’ | 

“Tell him we come from up the river.” 

“Yes, sir.” | 

The black assisted them to remove their greatcoats, and 


‘showed them into a little room at one side where there 
were lights and a fire. ; | 
- Ina few moments a medium-sized, pleasant-faced man, 
‘dressed in gray and wearing his own hair in a queue, en- 
tered the room. | 
_ “Good-evening, captain; pleased to meet thee, lieuten- 
‘ant. Thee has important business, captain, to bring thee 

to the city at. such a time and in such weather, no doubt?” 

| “Yes, sir, but weather and troublous times cut no figure 
when the country’s needs are in question.” 

Dick then handed a sealed letter to the gentleman. 

_ He opened it, read it with care and said: 

“Good, the matter will receive prompt attention. I 
have a matter which I can speak of in this very connection. 
Thee knows Young’s house?” : 

“The stone house on the road, near White Plains?” 

“The same. It is a stronghold of the patriots.” 

“Very true.” | 
- “T have learned from reliable sources that an expedi- 
tion is to be sent against the place from King’s Bridge very 
shortly.” 
- ©You have not the exact date?” 
“No, but it will be early in the month coming.” 
“Then we must try and prevent it. This will be a 
matter entirely to the liking of the Liberty Boys.” 

_ ©T suppose thee will be surprised to know that I had 
early knowledge of thy presence in the city, captain?” said 
the Quaker, pleasantly. 

“T know that, you have means of obtaining knowledge 
which all do not possess, sir, and I am not surprised.” 
“Come this way. My study is more ‘comfortable.” 


He led the way to a room across the hall, and here, seat- | 


ed in a comfortable chair by the fire, was the very girl 
whom Dick had assisted that afternoon. 

“Good-evening, Captain Slater,” she said, rising. “You 
were wise not to give me your name. Edgar Stephenson 
was very bitter against you, and vowed that he would 
cause your arrest this very night.” 

“My niece has informed me of thy previous meeting,” 
said the gentleman, putting the letter he had received 
well down among the glowing embers, where it was quick- 
ly consumed. 

“T was not aware that you had a niece, Mr. Fulton.” 

“My brother’s child. He, I am sorry to say, is luke- 
warm in the cause, and might even betray it if m 

A clock over the fireplace suddenly struck, although it 
still lacked ten minutes of the hour. 

“Danger threatens thee,” said the Quaker. 
young gentlemen.” 

In a moment he pressed against a polished panel in the 
wainscot, upon one side of the chimney. 

The panel slid back, revealing a space several feet 
square and as high as Dick’s head. 

In a moment Dick and Bob had entered, and the panel 
was closed. 


“This way, 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE SLIDING PANEL, 


Scarcely had the two Liberty Boys been secreted when 
there came a thundering knocking upon the outer door. 
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“Do not be alarmed, child,” said the Quaker, quietly. 
“Thy friends are perfectly safe.” 3 

“But, uncle——” , 

“Meantime perfect coolness, child, and all will be well.” 

In a moment the door flew open, and a British officer 
and six men entered, accompanied by a young man in citi- 
zen’s dress. 

“You are the owner of this house?” asked the officer. 

“Thee speaks truly, sir.” 

“And you harbor rebels.” 

“Upon what authority does thee make such a state- 
ment?” 

“This gentleman saw two of them enter here just now. 
What have you done with them?” 

“Tf any rebel has entered, he must be here now. The 
Friends, thee knows, take neither side in this controversy. 
I know no rebels nor king’s men. To me they are all 
mortal creatures, breathing the same air, subject to the 
same natural laws, and——” 

“You know this person?” 

“T have seen him. He is not of my circle of intimates.” 

“T believe you are a rebel, sir,” said the young man, 
who was none other than the young fellow Dick had up- 
set. : 
“Thee is welcome to thy belief,” in quiet tone. 

“How dare you talk like that, Edgar Stephenson?” 
cried Patience. “You know very well that my uncle——” 

“That is not to the point,” interposed the sergeant. 
“Have you any rebels concealed in the house?” 

“Thee is welcome to search if thee thinks I have.” 

“Answer my question.” 

“T have answered thee. I know not rebels, I tell thee.” 

“Tas anyone entered within the last few minutes be- 
sides ourselves?” 

“Very likely. I do not see all who enter. My man- 
servant attends to calls of charity and of business and, 
usually, I am not disturbed.” 

“T saw the rebel Slater and a companion enter this 
house not a quarter of an hour since,” said Edgar, angrily, 
“and they are here yet.” 

“Tf such persons came, how do you know they did not 
go away?” asked Patience. “Did you keep watch upon 
the house? You know that my uncle is a law-abiding, 
God-fearing man, and you have no right to spy upon him 
in this fashion.” 

“Gently, child. I need not thy defense, although it is 
kind of thee to give it. I will settle this matter directly.” 

He pressed upon a little silver call-bell near the clock. 

In a few moments the black man entered. 

“Did you admit two persons previous to the arrival of 
these?” asked Mr. Fulton. 

“Yes, sir. I told them you were engaged, sir.” 

“Where are they now?” 

“They stayed in the reception-room a few minutes and 
then went out.” 

“You should have left someone to watch,” muttered 
the sergeant to Edgar. 

“But I was not gone five minutes on my way to the 
barracks.” 

“Tt was long enough. They left in that time. You 
brought us on a wild-goose chase. I don’t believe they 
were the persons at all.” | 
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____ “Suppose they were rebels?” said Patience. “Is it not|ing food to the unfortunates under his care,” sputtere¢ 


1} _— suspicious that he should know it?” =—(i‘«~*~*«SCS Bb ei 
“Tam sorry to have disturbed you, sir,” the sergeant| “Have Mark and Jack come in?” asked Dick. 
said. “The next time you want to call out the guard,”| “Not yet. Two dashy fellows like that are sure to 


bei 4 peeag. r~ ; x = s . . . Q : 
i: to Edgar, “first make sure that there is occasion.” learn something if there is anything to be learned,” an 


| The soldiers then took their leave. swered Will. oF, 
Why do you treat me so discourteously, Patience?”| “And as apt to get into trouble as Patsy and Carl,” 
asked Edgar. “Your father has promised that you——” laughed Ben. mE 


| a “My father has no right to make such promises. I will] “But more clever at getting out of it again,” with a 
| E never marry you. I do not like you, and I don’t think | smile from Dick. 

| E yon are a fit person for anyone to marry.” “Vhey’ll turn up all right, never fear,” said Bob. “They 
| ee s! nave plenty of censor C and s are lively fellows, but they know how to take care of them. 
i. There’s no use in talking, I won’t listen, and if you | selves.” - 3 


persist in annoying me, I shall a 
The black man came in again at his master’s summons. 
“Show this person out. He is going immediately.” 


“No one doubts that. J’d trust Mark anywhere, and 
Jack is a thoroughly brave fellow.” ~ ti 
Mark and Jack, upon leaving the inn, had set out 


: & Uae net wid fe oe pee Edgar, “I'll get wind | toward Fraunce’s tavern, at Pearl and Broad streets. 
oo: Poe sae ens: pe oa The place was practically British headquarters, so many 
a y, sir,” and the black man forced the angry | og nore of all ranks, from generals to heutenants, frequent- 


young fellow out of the room and into the street in the aad 
politest manner possible, but forced him out, nevertheless.| oe 
q The master of the house pressed against the panel, it poet Wesvannel 0, Dee opt his 
% slid back, and Dick and Bob came out. eyes and ears open, and more than one of the Liberty 
: “That sneak must have followed us,” said Dick, “and Boys had before now gained important knowledge in the 
é. we never suspected it.” Place. — 3 eS 
a “T think he came here to see me,” said Patience, “and Pe oe tee Ce ae OF ie ge and pulling 
i Haw -youlenter. © He is nat clévée osioueh te have ines d their cocked hats nearly to their eyes, the two chums set 
7 vou here.” ; forth. . 
a “But he may keep a watch and follow us when we go| - The Aur was keen, the snow crisp and hard, and now 
; out,” said Bob. ! |} and then a gust of wind came up from the river which 
" ¥es,” added Dick. “He was not fully satisfied that! Seemed actually frozen, it was so cold. ; 

we had left the place.” _ ' The boys bent their heads to the icy blast and walked 

“J can let thee out another way,” observed the Quaker, | °™ at a rapid pace, crossing Whitehall street, going down 
“and he will have his trouble for his pains.” a block or two and turning into Pearl street. 

“I can imagine him cooling his heels ont there on the At length they reached the hospitable place, and took 
street on a night like this,” chuckled Bob. {seats In a corner where they would not be generally ob- 

The two boys spent a pleasant hour at the house of the anes : ? 
worthy old Quaker, Patience finding them very good com- The room was already nearly full, the majority of those 
pany. present being officers, with just a sprinkling of privates 

Light refreshments having been served, and Patience | #24 @ few sailors. he | 
declaring that she must return home, Dick arose and said:| “If we don’t learn something here, it will be strange,” 

“We must be going also. It will be well for us to make said Jack. 
an early start. News of this intended raid upon Young’s| “Yes,” was Mark’s reply, “but be cautious.” 
house must be sent to the patriots at once.” 

A servant had accompanied Patience. 

After the black had shown the boys out through the 
garden upon another street, the man was summoned and 
saw the girl home. 

“That was a lucky escape,” said Dick, as they made 
their way down Broadway toward the Bowling Green. 

“Yes, and the old fellow is a trump as well as a true| The boys removed their hats, threw back their coats, 
patriot,” rejoined Bob. ks ie ning gave a modest order and set themselves to listening atten- 

Reaching the tavern, they went to their room and | tively. | . 
found Ben and Will in the adjoining one, half undressed| There was a good deal of confusion, with so many in 
and warming themselves by the cheery fire. the room, but now and then they could catch a scrap of 

“Any news?” asked Dick. , conversation. | 

“Nothing special,” answered Ben. “There is a lot of| It was to watching the different groups and seeing which 
gaiety, theaters, the opera, bowling alleys, tennis courts] was the more likely to furnish information that they de- 
and private theatricals at the barracks.” voted themselves. | 

“And private citizens called upon to do patrol dut Three redcoats present] 
and pressed into the army on any pretense,” added Will theirs. mR ea arcs shi in : 
“And that monster, Cunningham, at the New Jail deny-! “The fool may have seen Slater enter the house,” said 
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ne, a ae “but. if he was so. erin, he should have |send a lot of Dutchmen up there and drive these rebels 
eft someone to guard it while he went for the soldiers.” | out like a flock of sheep.” 

“Do you suppose it was: the rebel, after all?” “Here’s success to the undertaking and confusion “a 
p< Tt may have been, and it may not. I would not trust | the rebels!” said another. 'G 
oo much to the word of a tippling man about town like} The mugs were raised, and before Mark Mate ced 
nat.” him, Jack dashed the major’s out of his hand and said : 
«No, and to be hauled out of warm quarters 0 ona night| “You won’t drink a toast like that in my presence, you 
ike this to go on a wild-goose chase is no joke.” sot!” 

“Of a verity it is not, nor will the expedition up the} T here was instant pe a the redcoats leaping to 
river be one to the rebels, when we rout them out.” their feet. 

_ “We've driven them off the island, and now if we rid] One attempted to draw a pistol, but Mark struck - it 
Westchester of them, something will be accomplished.” from his hand. 

- Mark looked significantly at Jack, and both acidemia Jack upset another pewter, and then Mark seized him, 
not to lose a word of the conversation. | and they. both made a rush for the door. 

- Presently a young man in cjtizen’s dress entered, looked A round-paunched, red-faced colonel was upset into the 
round from group to group, and at last iia the ser-| snow as they made their escape, but a great hue and cry 


geant and his friends. arose, and a swarm of redcoats came running from the 
- Making his way to their table, he cae himself and tavern. 3 
Raid: “A party of roistering sailors was coming along the street, 


a _ “T owe you an apology, sergeant, for getine you out for | and the redcoats shouted to them to stop the runaways. 
7 nothing to-night, but I’m sure I saw the rebel and his} The two boys dashed right among the sailors, however, ; 


saath enter the place.” upset three or four into the snow, and sent the others tum- 
_ “One can be mistaken, of course, Mr. Did I catch | bling right and left like a lot of ninepins. 
the name?” Then they ran up Pearl to Broad street, then toward 


_ “Stephenson, the honorable Edgar Stephenson, Drink | Wall, some of the crowd still pursuing. 

up and have another at my expense. I’m going to eat] Mark dodged into a dark doorway a little way up the 
ie girl, and I don’t want any rebels interfering.” street, while Jack kept on and made a sudden dash down 
| “Has the rebel any hopes in that quarter, then?” Exchange street. 
a “He thinks he has,” glibly. “He claims to have saved| ‘Then he stopped, and eeeaiiy: as one of his pursuers” 
her life, and is building air-castles on that, but you'll see | came running up, sprang out and said: : 
ithem all blown over as readily as I blow this,” and the! “There he. goes around the corner!” 
‘young braggart blew a cloud of smoke across the table The man dashed away, and then Jack cried lustily: 
‘and into Jack’s face. “Make haste, bullies, there he goes!” 
_ “Have a care, stupid!” said Jack. “Your tobacco is| Reaching the corner and hearing footsteps, the pur- 
‘none of the best, and if it were, I have no mind to have | suers went racing down the street. 
_the fumes thereof blown into my face out of your mouth.” | When they were all gone, Jack turned and walked 
- “Don’t talk to your betters like that,” growled Edgar.|down Broad street, chuckling: 
“Pll blow my smoke where I see fit.” “Well, that was a narrow escape. They won’t catch 
a “Betters?” snorted Jack. “Why, you purse- cppond cub, | their ‘rebels’ as easy as they think.” 
you're not fit to clean the snow off my boots.” “They won't, eh?” and a dark form suddenly sprang 
Mark pressed one of Jack’s feet with his own to caution | out of a doorway and seized Jack. 
| him not to say too much. — “No, they won’t,” and now Mark sprang upon Jack’s 
Stephenson, receiving no encouragement from the red-| captor from behind and caught him by the throat. 
coats, kept quiet, however, and presently signaled to one| ‘The fellow struggled, released Jack and was promptly 


a 


of the potboys. thrown into the gutter, while the two boys ran lightly up 
‘He took the young boaster’s order, and the boys, having | to Wall street. 

adroitly emptied their mugs of ale into a convenient spit- Turning west, they made their way to the ruins of 

toon unobserved, arose and went elsewhere. Trinity church, keeping well in the shadows. 
“hats the young fellow in the sleigh,” said Mark. Reaching Broadw ay, they mingled with the crowds still 
“Yes, and the mendacious assurance of him in ane on that busy thoroughfare ‘and walked uptown. 

— that he could get the best of Dick Slater!’ Then they heard a hue and ery from Wall street, but 
“There has been some trouble.” they felt safe now and walked on at a leisurely gait. 
“And Dick has come out on top.” At Maiden Lane they crossed Broadway and walked 

-“There’s some expedition on foot into Westchester. | down, the sounds of pursuit having died out. 
We must learn more about it.” They stopped at a tavern a little above the Bowling 


_ They left the place slowly, pausing at one or two tables, | Green, but heard nothing of importance, and at length 
presumably to let the attendants pass, but really to hear made their way to the inn. ‘i 
what was being said. Here they found that all the boys had returned, but 

At length, when not far from the door, they paused at|that no one had felt any anxiety about them. 
a table where a group of officers of high rank sat smoking] “You've been getting into some scrape,” laughed Ben 
long clay pipes and drinking hot punch. 3 “Jack’s neckcloth is stained with punch, and Mark’s hair 
ie 4g sald one self-important red-faced, major, “we’ll| has been wet, frozen, thawed out and frozen again.” 
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“Well, we did have,” laughed Jack, throwing aside a 
nee hat, “but we have learned something.” — 

“There is an expedition going up into Westchester,” 
said Mark. Cs ~ x 

“Presumably to Young’s house,” replied Dick. 


“We could not learn that, but Jack got into an argu- |. 


ment, all the same, and spilled a redcoat’s punch.” 

“And had to run for it,” chuckled Jack, “upsetting 
sailors, soldiers and citizens as if we were playing at 
skittles.” 

“But never getting bowled’ out ourselves,” added Mark. 
oi You were not the only ones to have adventures,” said 

n. 

“Of course not. Isn't Dick in town?” with a laugh. 

“Well,” answered Dick, “we did have adventures, but 
it will be best to make an early start, and so the sooner to 
bed the better.” 

The boys then separated to their several rooms, meeting 
again at sunrise in the breakfast room to discuss their 
plans for the day. 


CHAPTER VI. 
LEAVING THE CITY. 


“We can’t all leave at once,” said Dick, after beonttnet. 

“No, it would excite suspicion,” muttered Mark. 

“To see six such horses as ours at one time would make 
the British take notice,” laughed Ben. 

Dick, Bob and Jack possessed especially fine animals, 
Mark’s being noticeable, while Ben and Will had more 
than ordinary good steeds. | 

“We'll have to meet somewhere inside the lines and 
then separate again,” suggested Bob. 

“Then we'll meet at the upper end of the Commons, 
and some of us can take the Bowery Lane, while the rest 
go through Greenwich village and so on by the Blooming- 
dale read.” . 

“Which way shall you go, Mark?” asked Jack. “The 
way we came?” 

“It’s a good road, and the redcoats will recognize us 
and let us pass, no doubt.” | 

“By the way,” laughed Dick, “did they ask Hiram for 
his pass?” 

“No,” said Ben, “but he hunted around for it and 
finally gave it up.” 

“That's because we had it.” 

“T see,” with a smile. 

Jack and Mark- set out in advance, and at Trinity 
church met the Tory. | 

“How’m I goin’ ter git thet box sled back ter King’s 
Bridge?” he asked. 

“You ought to have thought of that when you cheated 
us out of our pay,” was Jack’s reply. 

“Waal, yer didn’t set no price. I didn’t pay no more 
myself.” 

“JT don’t know what sort of lodgings you had nor what. 
you had to eat.” | 
“Waal, you take me back and I'll give yer er shillin’ 
ay | 
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“Couldn’t do it under six, and that’s little enough.” 

“Waal, Pll give yer six.” ! 

“ach of us,” said Jack. 
like mine.” 

“But yer hain’t got no load. I sold it out, yer know.” 
Jack winked at Mark. | 

“They say a Jersey man is sharp at driving a bargain,” 
he muttered, “but I guess these Westchester Tories can 
equal him.” aay : 

“That old skinflint wouldn’t take back an empty sled,” — 
said Mark to himself. “He’d leave it here first.” 

“Six shillings apiece is the price,” said Jack. 

“The three on yer?” -- a 

“There’s only two.” 

“Couldn’t make it ten fur ther job?” 

“T’ll say ten apiece if you try to beat me down again,” 
said Jack. é 

He did not care so. much for the money as he did for 
getting the best of Burgess. 

“Waal, all right, but thet’s up ter White Plains.” 

“No, it isn’t, it’s up to where we started.” 

“Pears ter me ye’re dretful cluss,” whined the Tory. 

Jack laughed. 

“Why, that’s just what I was thinking about you,” he 
said. | 

They went to a ramshackle place near the North river 
where Hiram had left his sled. aa 

As Jack had supposed, it was well laden. 

“The old fellow must have been making purchases all 
the afternoon and evening, and this morning as well,” he 
thought. 

“Payment in advance,” said Jack, as he jumped from 
the saddle. | 

“How do I know yer mare won’t throw er shoe an’ go 
lame erfore ye’re half way?” whined Burgess. — 

“Look at her shoes.” 

“Where'd yer git her? 
she is.” | , 

“Oh, she’s Jersey bred and all right.” 

“Yew live ter Jersey?” 

“Yes, but come ahead or we'll never get to King’s 
Bridge.” . 

“What yer doin’ eround here ef yer live ter Jersey?” 

“Answering foolish questions,” with a snort. 

“Come, Jack, he doesn’t want us,” said Mark. 

Then Burgess wanted to pay them in Continenta] mon- — 
ey instead of silver. eae 

This was greatly depreciated at that time, and was 
worth less than half its face value. 

“Silver,” said Jack. “Pine Tree shillings, 
British, but it must be silver.” 

Finally Burgess gave Jack two crowns and said: 

“Tl give yer ther rest when we get ter King’s Bridge. 
Thet’s all I got.” ? 

“And it’s all I'll get,” thought Jack. 

His bay mare and Mark’s gray were hitched to the sled 
and oft they started. : | | 
Ben and Will saw them when a short distance on their 
journey, and told Bob and Dick when they met on the 
Commons. cen 

“They are all right, then,” laughed Bob, “and I guess 
Master Jack drove a better bargain this time.” 


“Tt’s worth ten to hire a mare 


‘She’s er right clever critter, 


Yorkers or 


Ie and Dick now set out on the west, while the others 
by the Bowery Lane to Harlem Heights. 


‘minutes when they saw a sleigh driven by two horses 
ing rapidly toward them. : 
Jove! there’s that boaster, young Stephenson,” said 


Well, it doesn’t matter,” was Dick’s reply. 

He will recognize us.” | 

What if he does?” 

“He'll raise an alarm.” 

“There’s no one near here, Bob, and if he returns to the 
ity, we will have too good a lead.” 

“He might meet a detachment on his way.” 


ob,” philosophically. 

They shortly met the young man, taking the middle 
Rite road. + - Dict 

“Yl get you yet, you rebel!” he shouted as he drove 


Presently Bob looked back, being able to see a long dis- 
nee. . 
“Jove! I was right, Dick,” he said. “The puppy has 
net a troop of British horsemen.” : 
“We've still got a good lead, Bob, and we can separate 
t the Greenwich village.” 
The boys rode on at the same steady pace as before. 
It was not the best that they could do, but it had been 
ufficient and was still. 
Presently Bob looked back again over his shoulder. 
“They're coming, Dick!” he said simply. 
“Tet them come, Bob,” tersely. 
Bob said nothing, and the two kept on, side by side, at 
he same pace. 
Dick’s Major could go like the wind if he cared to let 
he animal do it. 
Just now he was keeping up with Bob, and no more. 
Bob increased his speed, and Dick kept up with him. 
_ Presently Bob let his horse out again. 
_ The redcoats were coming on at a gallop, and their 
‘shouts were borne clearly to the boys’ ears on the keen 
winter air. 
At length they neared the Greenwich village. 
_ “Keep straight on, Bob,” said Dick. “The greater part 
will follow me.” | 
_ “Which way are you going, Dick?” » 
m. “Alone the river.’ *): , 
_ Dick tow dashed off through a road running at a sharp 
angle toward the river. | 
Bob kept straight on by the main road leading through 
Greenwich village. 


{ 


“Follow the black!” came plainly to his ears as he 


dashed on. 
The majority of the redcoats followed him, as he had 
supposed they would. 
He did not increase his speed, as he wished the enemy to 
keep him in sight. 
_ As long as they did so the greater part of them would 
let Bob go. 
He could easily distance them, he knew, if he set about 
it, but he wished to be first sure that Bob was safe. 
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“Time enough to worry when we see them coming, 
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- On came the redcoats, gaining rapidly, but putting their 
steeds very nearly to their utmost. | 

Then a number of the villagers, seeing Dick and then 
catching sight of the redcoats, cried: 

“They’re arter er rebel!’ Let’s catch him!” 

A number sprang upon their horses and dashed after 
Dick. | 

He, racing down the hill toward the river, saw its glassy 
expanse and prepared to put into operation a plan which 
he had in hig mind since he had left Bob. 


\ 


CHAPTER VII. 
BACK IN CAMP. 


The river was frozen solid, and much of its surface was 
hummocky and rough where the winds had swept over it. 

Here and there, also, were snowdrifts or cracks, render- 
ing travel difficult and even dangerous, especially on 
horseback. , 

There were long stretches of clean, smooth ice, however, 
as level as a floor and as slippery as glass. 

Major was sharp-shod and sure of foot, and Dick had 
no more fear of him than if he had been cantering over 
a meadow. 

Riding straight down to the river, Dick quickly picked 
out a good place and speedily darted out upon the ice. 

It was rough at first, and he went at just an easy jog. 

Some of the farmers followed, having often used their 
horses on the ice at trucking. . 

Then some of the redcoats followed, although with less 
confidence. 

_ One daring officer urged his horse, a big roan, at full 
speed and seemed to gain on Dick. 

Then he discharged his pistol, his example being fol- 
lowed by others, both on shore and on the ice, but they 
missed. 

Dick paid no attention, but sped on at a good gait. 

Then he struck a stretch of nearly half a mile of clear, 
hard ice. | 

It shone like a polished mirror in the winter sunlight, 
and looked most tempting to the greater part of Dick’s 
pursuers. 

It was treacherous, however, as he was well aware, and 
had he not known and trusted Major as he did, he would 
never have ventured upon it. 

The noble creature’s steel-shod hoofs made a rhythmic 
beat as they struck the smooth surface in perfect time, 
never too fast nor too slow, but in perfect harmony. 

Each hoof struck squarely, and there was no slipping, 
no stumbling, but a good, clean, even gait without a break 
in it. 3 

The undaunted British captain on his big roan, little 
knowing the danger of his task, undertook to follow Dick. 

At almost the first step the animal stumbled, slid and 
then refused to budge. 


No other redcoat tried it after that, but some raced 


along on the rougher ice, hoping to catch Dick. 
At the end of the stretch the captain of the Libert 
Boys had gained greatly upon his pursuers. 
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town, and Dick’s mother and sister lived within a reagoy 
able distance of it. iti 

Dick’s father had been shot dead by a villainous Top 
neighbor at the beginning of the war, the shock of hg 
husband’s death having greatly affected Mrs. Slater, 
health. | 
Upon seeing his father fall, Dick had run into the houg 
and seized a rifle over the fireplace. 

Returning to the road, he had shot Scroggs, his father’s 
murderer, inflicting a mortal wound. : 

Scrogg’s son had sworn vengeance upon Dick, as haq 
Hank Jones, a former pal of Scroggs. . 

Dick never met the Tories, therefore, that he did no} 
have trouble with them. i a 

Up to this time, however, young Scroggs had not vented 
his spite wpon Dick to any great extent. ade 

On the contrary, he and his pals had received many y 
thrashing at the hands of Dick, Bob and other Liberty 
Boys. 

As Dick and Bob were riding along the road at 4. lively 
gait they heard shouts when not very far from the Esta- 
brook house. ha 3 

Riding ahead, they soon saw a sleigh containing two 
young ladies surrounded by a mob of a dozen or twenty 
overgrown boys. . 

They were shouting, jeering, and otherwise annoying 
the girls, and had just began to throw snowballs, at the 
tisk of alarming the horse and causing a runaway. 

“Its Edith and Alice!” cried Bob, “and those Tory 
bullies are up to their sneaking tricks again.” 4 

Dashing up, the boys leaped from their horses and 
sprang at once into the middle of the gang of Tory bullies, 


Before they knew it the latter were being very roughly 
handled. 


“Dick sent two tumbling into a snowdrift, and Bob black- 
ened the eyes of two more before they realized that they 
were in trouble, ote 

Then Dick seized young Scroggs and shook him till he 
fairly fell out of his greatcoat, | halal 

_ Bob at the same time caused the nose of young Hank 
Jones to bleed by a well-directed blow. ! 

He then took the horse by the head and quieted him, 
the girls having begun to grow very nervous. | 
The young bullies withdrew to the farther side of the 


road, but it was evident from their attitude that the battle 
was not yet over. 


He struck shorter stretches of glare ice, interspersed by 
longer ones of the ordinary sort, but sped on with equal 
rapidity over all. Oy 

Opposite Weehawken Heights he was so far ahead of 
his pursuers that they abandoned the chase in disgust and 
chagrin. 3 
_ Dick kept to the river for some distance farther, how- 


one and finally cutting into the main road. 

Having Hiram’s pass, he had no trouble in getting 
through the lines, and pushed on to King’s Bridge. 

Here he found Mark and Jack, who had arrived with- 
out accident, having left the Tory to make the rest of his 
way home as best he might. 

Jack told of his bargain with the shrewd old fellow, and 
added, with a chuckle: | 

“And ten shillings is all we got, Dick.” 

“Yes,” put in Mark, “and at the end he said he be- 
lieved we were rebels, anyhow, and that he ought to have. 
denounced us while we were in the city.” 

“He wouldn’t,” chuckled Jack, “for then he would have 
had to pay a pound at least to get his goods home.” 

Bob came in shortly after this and later Ben and Will. 

They had had to make a dash for it in crossing the lines, 
but had done so in safety. 

There were redcoats near King’s Bridge, but the boys 
kept clear of them and rode on at good speed. : 

They reached their camp between Tarrytown and White 
Plains along in the afternoon, and were gladly welcomed 
by all. 3 

“Shure an’ ye’re as welkim as dhe flowers in May,” said 
Patsy Brannigan, the Irish Liberty Boy. 

He was pug-nosed, red-headed and freckled, but he had 
a roguish look in his blue eyes, and was one of the chief 
tun-makers of the camp. 

“Yah, I bet me we was so glad to saw you like ebery- 
dings,” said a fat German boy weighing fully two hundred 
pounds. 

This was Carl Gookenspieler, Patsy’s fast friend and 
constant companion. ~ 

“Shure an’ dhat’s more nor we’d say about yerself, 
Cookyspiller,” laughed Patsy. . 

“Humbug! Off you don’d was saw me come back al- 
retty, you was like eberydings cried, I bet me.” 

“Gon wid yez, Oi wud not, wud Oi, captain dear?” 

But Dick and the rest were surrounded by Liberty Boys, 
all talking and laughing and shaking hands, and Patsy 
received no more attention than the rest. 

There were Harry Thurber, Harry Judson, Sam Sander- 
son, Arthur Mackay and a lot more around Dick and Bob, 
Jack and Mark also having their followers, 

Reaching his tent and putting on his uniform, Dick 
said to Bob: 

“T think we might go over and see the girls. It is not 
likely that this attack will be made at once, and they wiil 
be glad to see us.” | 

“Yes, I think it is a good idea,” was Bob’s reply. 

His sister Alice was Dick’s sweetheart, while his own 
was Dick’s sister Edith. 

They were like brothers, therefore, and expected to be, 
some day. / | 

Bob’s parents lived in a neat cottage not far from Tarry- 


CHAPTER VIII. _ 
BILLY. 


“Come on, fellers,” growled one of the bullies, a hulk- 
ing, overgrown fellow nearly twenty years “let’s 
lick ther rebels.” : ap! ee 

“They’s only two on ’em, an’ ef they think they’re 
ergoin’ ter browbeat us, they’re mistaken.” 

“Give et to ’em good an’ hard, fellers,” said young 
Scroggs, breaking a stout stick from a tree, 

Others did the same, while some began making snow- 
balls, putting lumps of ige in the center. he 


er ‘ave my coat, “55 debal: an’ ex Killed my dad,” 
d young Scroggs, ‘an’ now I’m ergoin’ ter git hunk 


Come on, you § sneak,” said Dick, paling a little. “Vl 
ich -you to insult your betters.” 

His determined attitude had its effect wpon Scroggs. 

the bully halted, irresolute, and young Jones said: 

<( Vome on, Racks lick ther rebels. We ain’t aie on 

» 

a course we ain't,” said Bill Burgess, ites to 

ire m. 

“We ee lick ’em ez easy ez rollin’ off'n er log)? 

Seeing that they were nearly ten to one, the Tories 

ight easily feel confident. 

«ll fix you fellows,” muttered Bob. 

The bullies were already making snowballs. 

i e now made a lot himself and began to throw them 
pidly. 

LE aving a better aim me the Tory boys, not one of his 

issiles missed its mark. 

He filled the mouth of young Jones, he closed the eyes 

4 : Bill Burgess, and he stuffed up the ears of Scroggs. 

Others were treated in similar fashion, and Dick was 

ged to laugh heartily at their antics as they tried to 

t out of the way of the adroit young marksman. 

The girls were forced to laugh also, while, as for the 

tory bullies, they retreated in “short order, leaving Bob 

1 possession of the field. 

-“T told you I’d settle them,” laughed Bob. “I washed 

heir faces for them, and that is something they are en- 

rely unusued to.” 

“Really, brother Bob, you are quite a missionary,” 

aughed Alice. 

_“T hope they will appreciate my efforts in thee behalf,” 

huckled Bob. 

“TI am afraid they won’t,” said Edith. 

Bible will come of this.” 

“What trouble can come of it, Edith?” asked Alice. 

_“Eyery time the boys have any trouble with these 

bullies, their fathers take it up and make more, or try 


to.” 


Ky am afraid 


_ “We are not afraid of that skinflint Burgess, or that 
| utlaw Jones, or any of them,” muttered Bob. 
“No,” added Dick, “and if they want to have trouble, 
we ay give it to them. Westchester is overrun with such 
: eattle, and the sooner it is ridden of them the better.” 

j “Rixactly,” put in Bob, “so don’t you be afraid of them, 
my girl. We’ll give them all the trouble they want.” 

i Oome,” said ‘Dick, ‘Mole were going to the house, so 
X we might as well keep on.’ 

_ Alice turned the horse, and she and Edith rode on, Dick 
q and Bob galloping alongside. 

 Bob’s house was the nearest, and they stopped at that 
first before going on to Dick’s. 

_ “Did you meet with any success in New York?” asked 
Alice. 
“Yes; but I think there will be work for us here in 
‘Westchester shortly.” | 
_ “Here?” asked Alice. “You do not expect a battle 2” 
“Not a battle, but a skirmish, perhaps. The enemy 
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“What are you going to do about it, brother?” asked 
Gn 40 gee 

“Endeavor to drive the enemy out,” was Dick’s reply. 
“We do not know just when the expeditions is to set out, 
but we will be prepared to receive it.” 

“Oh, this dreadful war!” said Alice, “I do wish it were 
over. When it comes to our very doors, it seems as if 
there were no hope.” 

“There is hope, my girl,” said Dick, “as long as there 
is a spark of patriotism left. While there are men and 
boys tert to fight for the cause, there is hope for its suc- 
cess.’ 

“That’s right,” cried Bob, “and you won’t have to live 
to old age to see our country free.” 

“T sincerely hope I won’t,” said Alice. 

The boys remained to tea at Bob’s house and then went 
home with Edith. | 

They said nothing of the expected expedition to Dick’s 
mother, as her health was not very good at the time, and 
any undue excitement would have a bad effect upon her. 

They laughed and talked on all subjects except the one 
nearest to their thoughts, therefore, and the worthy woman 
was greatly cheered by the boys’ visit. 

At last, kissing his mother and sister good-night, Dick 
left the house with Bob and set off for the camp. 

They took a short cut, not so much to avoid meeting 
the Tories as to save time, and set off at a gallop. 

At a sudden turn of the road they heard a boy crying. 

Reining in, Dick looked sharply ahead and saw a boy 
wrapped in a horse blanket sitting on a stone at the road- 
side. 

“Hallo, my little man, what’s the trouble?” he asked. 

“T’m c-cold,” stammered the little fellow. 

““Are you lost?” 

“N-no, I ain’t l-lost, I’m c-cold.” 

“Why don’t you go home?” 

“JT d-don’t w-want to; I ain’t g-got any h- home.” 

“No home?” asked Bob. 

“N-no, they w-wouldn’t lemme 
d-don’t want to,” with fresh sobs. 

“Why not?” asked Dick kindly. 
~ “C-cause they b-beat me.” 

“They do, eh? That’s a shame.” 

“Poor little chap!” muttered Bob. 

“Who beats you—where is your home?” 

“Bill Budge, over to White Plains. He g-gets d-drunk 
an’ b-beats me horrid an’ t-takes my c¢-clothes, an’ I ain’t 
g-goin’ ter stay,” and the boy broke out crying afresh. 
“There, there, never mind, I’li look after you. Pick 


him up, Bob. The poor little fellow must be chilled to 
the bone.” 


Bob sprang to the ground, picked the boy up, blanket 
and all, and set him in front of Dick. 

Then they rode off rapidly and soon reached the camp. 

Placing him upon a thick bed of leaves, over which he 
threw a blanket, in front of the fire, Dick took a look at 
the boy. 

His shoes were broken, his hose were thin, his breeches 
were ragged and dirty, and an old shirt was the ay 


st-stay there, an’ [ 


think of sending up an expedition to get rid of Young’s| covering to the upper part of his body. 
pone. 


It annoys them.” 


yen chap, no wonder you were cold. Hallo, Patsy.” 


1 
i 
| 
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“Yis, captain dear, phwat is it, at all at all?” asked the 
good-natured Irish boy. 

“Get some warm soup and something to eat for this 
child.” 

“Shure Oi will immediately, if not before,” and Patsy 

_ hurried off to his kitchen. 

“If dot immediately meanted righd away gwick, how you 
was doed it pefore alretty?” asked Carl. 

“Go get another blanket, Carl,” said Dick. “This is 
dirty and ragged.” 

“Yah, I was doed dot,” and Carl ran off at a gait which 
was quite surprising, considering his two hundred pounds. 

The boy already began to feel the effects of the fire and 
brightened up. perceptibly. 

“What is your name?” asked Dick. 

“Billy.” 

“What else?” 

“Nothin’.” > 

“What’s your last name?” 

“Billy is my last name an’ my first. Ain’t never had 
any other name but Billy.” 

“Ts Bill Budge your father?” 

“No, ain’t got no father. Bill, he just kept me. I’ve 
run away before an’ I’ll do it again. You won’t let Bill 
Budge have me, will you?” 

“Not unless he has the right, and not then if he beats 
you.” | 

“He always beats me, an’ I ain’t going back. If you 
send me back, I’ll run away again, even if he does steal 
my clothes. Ill run away if I have to go naked.” 

“There, there, never mind that; you’re not going back 
now, at any rate,” said Dick, soothingly. 

Patsy now came up with some hot soup and some bread 
and meat, the boy eating as if half famished. 

And then Harry Thurber came up and announced a 
visitor to see Dick. 


CHAPTER IX. 


oy 


eee | 

“Yer wasn’t attacked; yer pitched my boy inter er snow- 
bank an’ blacked his eye an’ bloodied his nose just fur 
nothin’ ertall, ’cause yer was bigger’n him.” 

“An’ yer done ther same ter my boy, too,” said the 
others. . 

“See here, you men,” said Dick, “I don’t know your 
boys by sight, but they were probably with young Scroggs 
and Hank Jones’s son and Bill Burgess this afternoon 
at the place you mention.” 

“Fifteen or twenty of them,” added Bob, “insulting two 
young ladies and trying to frighten their horse.” 

“Just so,” continued Dick, “and they had clubs to take 
to us. Well, we thrashed them. We have done so before. 
We have heard these complaints before also.” 

“Only Jones and Burgess and others know better than 
to complain now,” sputtered Bob. “ They know the law 
better than you do, my friend, and they keep clear of it.” 

“Your boys have been lying to you,” added Dick. “Their 
reputations are well known. They go with such boys as 
Scroggs and Jones and others, and are bound to end up 
in jail or on the gibbet if they don’t mend their ways.” 
_ The three men were evidently unprepared for the firm 
stand taken by Dick, and after muttering something about 
the law and justice, went away. | 

Haskins looked sharply at the poor little waif sitting 
by the fire, but said nothing about him. 

“That’s Potter Haskins,” said the boy, when the men 
had gone. “He’s as bad as Bill Budge.” 

“Very likely,” said Dick, drily. “Want any more?” the 
boy having finished his soup and bread, 

“Can I have it?” eagerly. 

“Certainly.” a ae 

“An’ you won’t call me a big glutton an’ hit me over 
the head?” 

“No indeed.” 

“Shure an’ we won’t, me bhy. Nayther Dick Slather 
nor anny av dhe Liberthy Bhys wud iver do dhe loikes av 
dhat to yez. Howld shtill a minute an’ Oi’'ll give yez a 


x 


|| bellyful.” | 


A CLAIMANT FOR BILLY. 


The visitors were three rough-looking, evil-appearing 
men, al] of them, and as they came into the light of the 
fire, one of them said: | 

“Look yer, Slater, what’s this I hear *bout yer pesterin’ 
my son? Why can’t yer let him erlone? He never does 
nothin’ ter yer.” ie 

“Your name is Haskins?” 

ing *? 7 

“And the others are Mills and Ainsworth. Why didn’t 
Hank Jones and old man Burgess come with you?” 

“Donno nothin’ erbout ’*em. Yer’ve be’n erpesterin’ 
my boy, an’ I want yer ter stop et. I know ther law 
CE see” 

“When was this?” 

“This arternoon, erbout er haffer mile from here.” 

“And you know the law?” in a quiet tone. 

“Yus, I do.” 

“Then you must know that when a person is attacked 
by a dozen or more, with intent to do him bodily harm, he 
has every right to defend himself.” 


The boy had all that he wanted and then said: ‘ 

“Potter Haskins is tryin’ to make trouble. I see him 
lookin’ at me, an’ he’s goin’ to tell Bill Budge I’m here. 
You won’t let him have me, will you?” 

“No, Billy, I won’t. How old are you??? 

“T donno.” 

“Can you do anything?” 

“Yes, I can milk, an’ throw down hay, an’ clean out a 
barn, an’ hitch up a horse, an’ hoe an’ plant, an’ do a lot 
o’ things.” 

“Would you do these things for a nice young lady J’!! 
take you to, where you won’t be beaten, and where you’ll 
have clean clothes, and plenty of them, a good bed to sleep 
in and all that you want to eat?” 


Bill’s eyes grew bigger and bigger as Dick went on, and 
finally he said: } 
“Would I go there? Why, say, that must be heaven!” 


“No,” with a smile, “but it’s a ver ] : 
mother’s house.” y good place. a my 


“An’ can I go there?” eagerly. | 
“Yes, if you will.” , 3 i 
“Course I'll go there, an’ I'll work hard, an’ be a good 


ey 
Bi. 
jag 


a 


oy, an’ eae won’t use bad words, Say, I did use bad words 
Bill Budge’s when he licked me.” 

“You will have no occasion to use them at my moth- 
rs,” said Dick, “and I don’t think you will, even if I 
jon't ask you not to.” 

“JT won't, truly I won’t,” and then Billy began to -yawn. 
i Give him a warm bath, Patsy, get him some clothes 
md put him to bed,” said Dick. 

Carl was a handy failot, and he promised to fit Billy out 
before morning. 

j “He was choost so liddle been like nodings,” laughed 
the jolly German, “and I make him somedings pooty 
gwick, I bet: me.’ 

_ Billy was nearly asleep when Patsy picked him up and 
Barried him away, and did not know it when he was finally 
put in bed clean and warm and greatly refreshed. 

The next morning, dressed in neat new clothes, clean 
a with his straggling locks properly trimmed and brush- 
ed, Billy presented a striking contrast to the wretched 
little waif whom Dick had brought into camp the night 
before. 

He ate heartily, and shouted a world brighter and hap- 
pier than when he came. 

_ “Dhe poor little felly wor half shtarved, so he wor,” 
declared Patsy. 

_ “Yah, und you could saw his rips, efery one off dem,” 
‘added Can: “You hold ouid a liddle und I was had to mage 
dose glose more bigger as dot, I bet me.” 

_ Shortly after breakfast a oreat, coarse, red-faced man 
‘drove up to the camp in a sleigh and demanded to see 
Dick, with much bad language. 

Harry Judson accompanied him to Dick’s tent. 
 “You’ve got my-son Billy,” he said, coming to the point 
at once, “and I want him, and, furthermore, I’m going to 
have him.” 

- Dick looked at him closely before replying. 

There was not the slightest resemblance between the 
man and the boy. 

He was dark and black-eyed, his features were coarse 

and heavy. and his body was badly proportioned. 

Billy was fair, with refined features, while his body was 
well-formed and perfectly. symmetrical. 

Even taking the difference in ages into account, there 
was not the slightest probability that Billy would ever be 
like this man. 

“You are Bill Budge?” 

“That’s my name.” 

“The boy Billy is your son?” 

. i Vieg.7? 
" And you beat, starve and ill-use him? You ought to 
be thoroughly ashamed of yourself.” 

“That’s a lie,” said the man, with much bad language, 
when Dick stopped him. 

“JT will not permit you to use such language in my pres- 
ence,” he said. “Speak properly, or I will have you ar- 
rested.” 

<The boy has been lying,” muttered Budge. “He runs 
away and gives me no end of trouble. He won’t keep his 
clothes decent, he goes with bad boys, and he’s no end of 
a trial to me. JI heard you had him, and ‘ came over to 
rid you of the trouble of caring for him.” 

“The “ has marks of beatings on him, he has been ill- 
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nurtured and made to do work beyond his strength. He 
is not your son.” 

Bill Budge became profane again, and Dick called up 
half a dozen of the Liberty Boys. 

“T warn you, sir,” he said, “that upon a repetition of 
this offence you will be thrown out of the camp.” 

“The boy is mine,” muttered Budge, “and I am going 
to have him. I won’t have him with a lot of rebels 
and by 

“Bring Billy hare, ” said Dick to Bob. 

In a few moments Billy came forward, clinging to Bob 
as if afraid that the man would take him. 

“TI ain’t going with you, Bill Budge,” he said firmly. 
“You beat me an’ don’t give me enough to eat, and you 
take my clothes.” 

“Do you see any resemblance to yourself i in that child?” 
asked Dick. 

Budge scowled and replied: 

“The boy favors his mother. 
I admit.” 

“Where is his mother?” 

“Dead this five years. The boy is mine, and J’m going 
to have him, I tell you that.” 

“And I will tell you this, that even with the boy’s 
baptismal certificate and the portrait of his mother be- 
fore me, I will not deliver him to you without your bond 
that you will not abuse him.” 

“We'll see if you won't!” and Bill Budge left the camp. 


He don’t look like me, 


CHAPTER X. 
A GREAT MISFORTUNE. 


“Don’t you believe the boy is his son, Dick?” asked Bob, 
when Budge had driven away. 

“T do not; I am sure of it, in fact.” 

“The boy may resemble his mother, as the man says,” 
observed Mark. 

“Perhaps, but I do not believe that Bill Budge is his 
father.” 

“What claim has he on the boy, then?” asked Jack. 

“TI don’t believe he has any, not even that of adoption.” 
_“Then why does the man wish to keep him?” inquired 
Arthur Mackay. 

“T do not know,” said Dick. 
we will have to find out.” 

“You won’t let him have me, will you?” asked Billy. 

“Not if I can help it,” was Dick’s reply. 

“And you'll take me to that place you told me about?” 
anxiously. 

“Yes, Billy.” vat 

“All right. Ill be a good boy, and do my work, and 
not use bad words, and I won’t run away.” 

“Very well, and we'll make a fine boy of you in time.” 

“Tl do the best I can,” said Billy simply. 

Dick and Bob went with him during the forenoon to Mrs. 
Slater’s. 

Edith and her mother were very much interested in the 
boy, and promised to look after him. 

There was not much work to be done about the place, 


“That is something which 
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Returning to the camp, they met Hank Jones and some 
other Tories, the men giving them more than their share 
of the road, but scowling at them as they passed. 

“Jones and that crowd don’t say anything about -the 
law,” muttered Bob. “They know that the less they say 
on that point, the better for them. Wisdom comes from 


_ experience in their case.” 


Alice had been greatly interested in Billy, and prom- 
ised to help Edith in looking after him. 

“Tf we should be called away to the Jerseys, or South, 
or anywhere,” said Dick, “don’t let Budge have the boy 
without an appeal to the courts.” 

Sy won't, Dick,” said Alice, who was a high-spirited 
gir | 
“I don’t think the man has the slightest claim upon 

him, and I won’t give him up without a struggle.” 

“Then neither will I, Dick, and I know that Edith will 
not, gentle as she is, and opposed to disputes of any sort.” 

“Edith does not like disputes,” said Dick, “but she 
knows right from wrong and will always back up her con- 
victions.” Sh Age ae 

Dick did not see Bill Budge again that day, and he sus- 
pected that the man was trying to strengthen his claim. 

“Tf his claim had been a just one,” said Dick to Bob, 
“he would have returned within the hour to enforce it.” 

“Certainly,” agreed Bob. : 

“He did not, and I believe he is-trying to manufacture 
evidence with which to deceive some magistrate.” 

“More than likely.” 

That night one of the Liberty Boys on picket heard 
stealthy footsteps on the edge of the camp. 

He at once gave a challenge. | 

The footsteps retreated in an instant, but later some 
were heard at another point. 

The boy on duty in that quarter promptly challenged 
the intruder, and the footsteps retreated. | 

Twice more were they heard, but in each case the boys 
were on the watch, and the intruder was frightened away. 

“Who is it, do you suppose, Dick?” asked Bob. ; 

“T don’t know, but it may be that man Budge, trying 
to ascertain if Billy is still in camp.” 

“So as to steal him?” | 

“No doubt.” 

“He will have a hard time of it, I guess.” 

“Yes, indeed.” 

Nothing more of a suspicious character was heard dur- 
ing the night. ) TO a a 

Early in the morning Dick, Bob and a dozen of the Lib- 
erty Boys set out from White Plains to look for the enemy. 

Dick had given warning at Young’s house, and the pa- 
triots were on the alert. 

The time when the expedition was to be sent out might 
not have arrived, but Dick thought that it was as well to 
be prepared. 

As a matter of fact, the expedition had started the night 
before. ‘ 

Lieutenant-colonel Norton had left King’s Bridge the 
evening previous with four flank companies of guards, two 
companies of Hessians and a party of Yagers, all in sleighs. 
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but the boy could help Edith, and so give her more time 
to look after her mother, who was in delicate health. 


In addition there was a large body of Yager cavalry, a| 


number of mounted Westchester refugees and two threo. 
pounders. ? iu 

There was a great deal of deep, newly-fallen snow, anq 
the sleighs broke through it with difficulty, = 

The troops at length abandoned the sleighs and pusheg 
forward on foot. a, 

The cannon were left behind, as being too wieldy to 
manage. ) 

It was.a weary tramp, the snow being sometimes typ 
feet deep, as they had to take to by-ways and cross-roa(s 


; 


to avoid the American patrols. , . 

At sunrise they were still seven miles from Young's 
house. Pei: | 

It was out of the question to surprise. the post now, as 
the Westchester yeomanry had seen them and were hasten. 
ing to aid the garrison. nha | 

Dick saw them from a hilltop, and at once sent a de- 
tachment back to summon the Liberty Boys. 

He and Bob waited until they were absolutely sure of 
the enemy’s coming and of their number, and then hasi- 
ened back to the threatened post. i 

The redcoats determined to push on, and this was what 
Dick had ascertained before he had fallen back. 

The Liberty Boys came on in haste’ and arrived ahead 
of the enemy. 7 a 

The latter at once proceeded to invest the house. © _ 

The cavalry posted themselves on a neighboring emi-. 
nence to keep off reinforcements, while the light infantry 
and grenadiers pushed forward. | | Te 

The Liberty Boys posted themselves in an orchard with 
some of the yeomanry, and at once assailed the enemy with 
great valor, | ‘ait 

The garrison resisted manfully, and for some time held. 
out. 

The enemy were too many for them, however, and they 
were overpowered. | : 

Dick Slater and his Liberty Boys had pressed forward 
before this, and had attacked the British and Hessians 
with the greatest vigor. 


Charge after charge was made, and volley after volley 
was poured in upon the enemy. 

Many of the brave yeomanry were killed and a number 
were taken prisoners. ' 

It was a heroic struggle, but a vain one on the part of 
the Liberty Boys. 

The garrison’ was forced to yield, the house was broken 
into, sacked and set on fire, and the Liberty Boys found 
themselves in a ticklish situation. | 

Dick ordered a retreat, seeing the hopelessness of his 
own position. 


Then the British, Hessians, Yagers and refugees pressed 
around them in swarms. 

Shot answered shot, saber clashed against saber, and 
steadily the gallant boys fought their way back. 

Many received wounds, and a few were killed, but there 


| was not one in the troop who did not fight the utmost 


daring. 
They were almost out of danger, when a part of the 
rion that had been posted on the hill swept down upon 
1em. a) 


At onee Dick, Bob, Mark and a dozen more were cut off 
from the rest. ee il 


yces, dashed forward with a fierce cry on his lips. 

‘To the rescue, Liberty Boys!” he fairly screamed. 
Those nearest to him, a score in number, followed. 
q There was not a boy in all the troop who would not 
e followed Jack Warren to the death. 

“9 the rescue!” he screamed, blazing away with hi 
istols and emptying more than one British saddle. 

‘It was hopeless, for a wall of redcoats was between him 
nd Dick Slater. 

“Back with you, Jack! Save yourself, my boy!” shout- 
d Dick in a clear tone, as he was borne away. 


heavy heart and streaming eyes, he ordered a retreat 


~ saved himself and the boys with him. 


Ps 


—— 


CHAPTER may 


«> @oiNe-TO THE RESCUE. 


A tee the enemy tried to cut off the gallant Jack and 


youths. _ 
- “Down: with them!” yelled Jack. 


es 


a redcoat captain. 
_ “Away you go!” said Harry Thurber, unseating another. 


‘mower. 
f ‘The boys broke through the line, scattering it in all di- 
rections, and joined the rest of the Liberty Boys. 
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h k Warren, putting his: heautifal bay mare to her|the more prominent, put all were well liked and the boys 


"5 ack would have obeyed no one but Dick, but now, with G 


would miss them. 
The boys who had been killed in the fight were buried 
from their own homes, which were in Westchester. 
There were then sixteen of the Liberty Boys missing. 
Later in the day four of these were heard from, which 


,|made the number taken prisoners an even twelve. 


Then Dick’s Major, Mark’s gray and five or six other 
horses, including the one ridden by Bob, came into the 
camp, having somehow escaped. | 

A party of the Liberty Boys, headed by Jack, rode as far 
as King’s Bridge, hoping to get word of Dick and perhaps 
ick up more of the boys. 

They were able to help some of the sons of farmers in 
the district, and send them home, but the number of 
their own missing friends still stood at a round dozen. 

The British and Hessians had crossed the Spuyten 
Duyvil Creek and nothing was to be seen of them. 

Returning to the camp, Jack called a council of all the 
boys, late as it was. 

“Liberty Boys,” he said gravely, “we are facing one of | 


-|the worst calamities that have ever befallen us, one that 


will try our abilities to the utmost. We must not act hast- 

ily, for what we do must succeed. 
“There is only one thing to be done. 

Mark and the rest must ‘a rescued. That is absolute. It 


Dick Slater, Bob, 


The. enemy were feisty mowed down by the dauntless|;. 9 duty which we cannot, dare not shirk.” 


Every boy present acreed with him. 
“That much is settled. Now comes the question of how 


“Down wid ’em it is, me bhy!” roared Patsy, unhorsing| we are going to do it, and how to obtain money for our 


necessary expenses. 
“This means a journey to the city of at least twenty of 


_ The redcoats fell before the charge like grass before the | our band, and perhaps more, and that will cost money. 


Where are we going to get it? 
“We must act promptly, but not hurriedly.. We must 
settle on a plan of action and then adhere to it, unless 


4 “Then, with a last defiant yell and a deadly volley, they | circumstances compel us to alter it. I am. ready for sug- 
7 aced away, and the unfortunate affair at Young’s house | gestions from any or all of you.” 


was over, 
_ Ninety prisoners had been taken, mostly farmers’ sons, 


Phil Waters arose and said: 
“T move you that Jack Warren be the commander of 


but some of them were so badly wounded that they had | the rescuing party, with full discretionary powers.” 


to be left at different farm-houses on the road. 

_ The enemy made all haste to return with their prisoners, 
and reached King’s Bridge that evening. 

The Liberty Boys had lost a score of their number, kil!- 
ed and taken prisoners, and it was with an aching heart 
that poor Jack called the roll when he returned to camp. 
, “Dick Slater?’ 

No answer. 

' “Bob Estabrook?” 

i, Llence, 

_ “Mark Morrison?” 

Then Jack broke down, for Mark was his closest friend. 
' “T can’t do it, boys!” he said. 


“Approved!” cried half a dozen of the boys. 

“Vote!” said Paul Benson. 

*““Aye!”? said all the boys in firm tones. 

There was no shouting, no undue excitement, and the 
deepest interest.. 
: | choose Phil Waters for my first lieutenant,” said 
Jack. 

Everyone approved, and then Jack took Paul for his 
second lieutenant. 

“Morace Walton, one of the boys tot the South, now: 
arose and said: 

“T propose that a ashy of the Liberty. Boys, the number 


“The best, the bravest | to be determined later, shall go to the city, scatter them- 


ihe noblest fellows in the world, gone, made prisoners, to selves in parties of three or four and obtain information 
be taken to those pits of despair, the prison pest-houses of | of Dick Slater and the rest. ‘This having been done, a plan 


‘New York.” 

, Harry Thurber had lost his chum, the ie Harry, jolly 
Ben Spurlock, sturdy Sam Sanderson, trusty Arthur 
Mackay, these and others were among the missing. 


of rescue can be formed.” 
The boys nodded approval, and Jack said: 
“As to the number, I do not see how less than two dozen 
can go down. There are five or six prisons, and each will 


: Will Freeman, who had gone to New York with Dick, |'require at least four boys to watch it.” 
“Let us settle on thirty,” said Phil. 


Ev elter Jennings, Tom Turner and Ben Brand were among 


“All the boys are 
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ready to go, I know, but some must remain behind to form 
a reserve, watch the camp and perform other duties.” 
“Thirty for the city, twenty for the upper end of the 
island, and twenty more for King’s Bridge and the creek,” 
said Jack. “The rest will guard the camp. And now fo 
means to carry out these plans.” 3 

“T have two pounds saved up,” said Phil. “I will give it 
to the fund.” 

“T have thirty shillings.” 

“T have ten.” 

“T have three pounds.” 

“Pass the hat,” said Phil. 


Jack named three boys to go among the boys and make | 


collections. 

Some had more and some had less than three pounds, 
but they all had something, and everybody gave ail he 
had. 

When the hats were emptied and the money counted, 
they had something more than thirty pounds in gold, silver 
and copper. 

“We must have more,” said Jack. “I can send home 
for money, but it will take time, and we-must have it now. 
I will do so, al] the same.” 

“Mr. Fulton, the Quaker gentleman you met in New 
York, will no doubt assist us,” suggested Phil. 

“Yes, but we cannot see him till we get there.” 

“Then let every one of us get all he can before we set 
out.” Pine = 

This was approved, and at last, long past midnight, the 
boys suspended their deliberations and went to bed. 

In the morning a worthy old Quaker, reputed to be well 
to do, came to the camp. 

“Thee has sustained a sad loss,” he said to Jack. 

“We have,” gravely. 

“Has thee considered a plan of action?” 

“We have. We shall send a party to the city to rescue 
the boys.” 

“This will require money?” 

“We have thirty-two pounds, fourteen shillings and seven 
pence.” — 

“That is not enough.” 

“The boys are going to get more as fast as they can.” 

“Thee needs the money at once, my boy. Here are fifty 
~ pounds for immediate needs. If thee needs one hundred 
thee shall have it.” 

“You are a friend indeed, Mr. Miller,” said Jack. “The 
boys will never forget this.” 

“Thee can never leave thy captain and mates in those 
plague holes they call prisons in the city. I could not let 
thee if thee would. I know that thee will use the money 
to good purpose.” 

“We will indeed and trust that we will not have to call 
eon you for more.” 

The funds in hand were raised to one hundred_ pounds 
during the forenoon. 

This was not so large a sum, considering that the ex- 
penses of thirty boys must be paid during their stay in the 
city for an indefinite period. , 

They might have to remain a week, a month, or even 
a longer time, and everything must be considered. 

Mr. Fulton would no doubt help them, but that could 
be attended to when they reached New York. 
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Their plans were carefully studied over and means taken _ 
to conceal the same, as there were Tories all about who — 
would betray them to the city authorities in a moment, : 

Not all of the party were to leave at the same time nor _ 
by the same route. oc ; 

The various sections were not to remain too long in one 
place, but were to shift their quarters so as not to excite © 
suspicion. a 

Other precautionary measures were to be taken, and at 
last, the boys’ plans being in good shape, they prepared to 
move upon the city and carry them out. 


a 
CHAPTER XII. | 


is IN THE NEW JAIL, 
ae 7 
At the time of the capture of Dick Slater, he and the 
others were hurried off posthaste towards King’s Bridge. 
, The British knew that they had made an important 
capture, and Colonel Norton ordered that Dick be guarded 
securely. , | Bie ; 

The Liberty Boys were an independent organization, but 
Dick always acted under direct orders from the com- 
mander-in-chief and his importance was recognized. — 

The boys had made themselves known to and feared by 
British, Hessians, Tories and all the enemies of independ- 
ence. 

Dick Slater himself was known as one of the cleverest 
spies among the Americans, and his capture was, therefore, | 
a triumph for the British. | 4 

The commander of the expedition enjoined the strictest 
caution in regard to Dick, and threatened his immediate - 
custodians with the direst punishment if they permitted 
him to escape. gt | : 

No pause was made within seven or eight miles, and _ 
then only to leave some of the wounded prisoners at farm- 
houses. Ri ogee | 

Some of the redcoats coveted the horses ridden by Dick,’ 
Bob, Mark and others and ordered them to dismount. 

They did so, and Dick gave Major a signal. 

_ At once the animal became fractious, kicking and pranc- 
‘ng and finally threatening to stampede the whole troop. 
hn did dash off, taking nearly a dozen other horses with — 
im. 

Some of these were caught, and a general stampede was | 
prevented. | 

Major, Bob’s horse, Mark’s gray and a number of others 
belonging to the Liberty Boys escaped, subsequently mak- 
ing their way to the camp or being picked up by Jack 
Warren and his comrades. 

The redcoats were very wroth at the escape of the horses, 
particularly of Major. ob ! 

“You stampeded those animals, you rebel!” sputtered 
one of the officers. “I wanted that black myself.” 

Dick knew this, but made no reply. 

“Now you shall walk all 
added the angry officer. 

Dick did not do so, however, 

It was more important to hurry him on to 
to delay matters 


« seen? 


the way for your obstinacy,” 


the city than 
by venting spite upon him, aN 


A mount was found for him, some of the others riding 
double. 

They reached King’s Bridge in the evening, rested and 
then pushed on toward the city. 

Some of the boys had been left at farm-houses, and these 
made their way back or were picked up by Jack and taken 
home. 

“The poor fellows are badly hurt,” said Dick, “but some 
of our boys will be es for them and will take care of 
them.” 

“Yes,” muttered Bob, “and even if they died, they will 
be beter off than lying in the pestilent dens that the red- 
coats call prisons.” 

“Good old Jack will look after them,” declared Mark, 
“and after us. Did you ever see a nobler attempt at res- 
cue than the one he made?” 

“No; it was grand!” said Bob. “The plucky fellow de- 
served to succeed if ever a boy did.” 

“Tt was impossible,” muttered Dick. “He would have 
been captured himself, and I could not allow that.” 

“Brave old Jack!” said Mark, feelingly. “If he can do 
anything to help us, he will.” 

HP ey glide it. added Bob. “There isn’t one, from 
the midget to Patsy Brannigan, and from Jack to the 
latest recruit, who ‘will not do his utmost.” 

“They all will,” said Dick. 

a “T know it,” said Mark, “but you saw how Jack took 
the lead then, and he’ll do it again.” 

“To be sure,” said Dick and Bob in a breath. 

Pushing on toward the city, the prisoners at last reached 
it and were sent off in different directions. 

Dick, Bob and Mark, with Ben and Harry, were sent to 
the new jail, in the fields, Sam, Arthur, Will and the ue 
being sent, some to Van ‘Cortlandt’s Sugar House, at the 
northwest corner of Trinity churchyard, and some to the. 
sugar house in Liberty street. 

Captain Cunningham, the provost of the city, was in 
charge ofthe new jail. 

He was a man of sixty years, heavily built and coarse 
of feature and a master in cruelty. 

When Dick and the others were led into the prison, he 
‘came out of hig room on the right of the entrance in full 
uniform and wearing a powdered wig. 


_ His deputy, Sergeant O’Keefe, who was only little less 
oie than he, formerly introduced the boys to him. 

“Captain Dick Slater and Lieutenants Estabrook and 
Morrison, of the Liberty Boys, captured at Young's 
house,” said the deputy, “rebel spies and scoundrels.” 

“Scoundrel yourself!’ cried Bob, angrily. 

“Ha! in need of discipline,” muttered Cunningham, 
glaring at Bob with his blear eyes. “The rest?” 

“Ordinary rebels.” 

“Why didn’t you take ’em to the sugar house? We’ve 
enough truck in here without them.” 

“They made a lot of trouble and need disciplining,” 
chuckled the deputy. 

“Take their names and weight and put them in the cells. 
Put the spy in Congress Hall. " 

This was a room on one of the upper floors where pris- 
oners of distinction were put. 

The boys’ names were recorded, and they were put in 
gloomy cells, Dick being sent to the upper room. 
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Cunningham began at once to vent his spite on them, 
and they found that they were indeed caught in the reign 
of cruelty. 

They were not allowed sufficient clothing, they were de- 
prived of food, and put in cold, dark cells where they 
could see no one. | . 

It was a dark day for them, and yet Dick was not with- 
out hope. 

Where Dick was it was so crowded that when at night 
he and his companions in misery lay down to sleep on the 
hard plank floor they could change position only by ail 
turning over at once at the words, “right—left.” 

Their food was coarse and scanty, and delicacies sent 
to them by friends never reached them. 

Dick had not been long in the place before he saw an 
example of Cunningham’s spite and cruelty which made 
his blood boil. 

The provost came into the hall, followed by the deputy 
attendants, bearing a hamper. 

This bore the name of a prominent prisoner. 

A table was spread and set out with various dainties. 

Then Cunningham sat down, and in the presence of the 
prisoners gluttenously devoured all he could of the choice 
food and threw the rest on the floor, where it was trodden 
in the filth of the floor by the attendants and ruined. 

Bob was not present or he would have protested so 
angrily that Cunningham would no doubt have ordered 
him flogged. 

If Bob escaped at that time, he did not do so the next 
day, however. 

He was in the jailyard ae rapidly up and down 
with some others in the bitter air, trying to keep 
warm. 


One of the attendants dragged a wounded boy out into 
the yard and ordered him to sweep it. 

He was too weak to wield a broom, and Bob offered to 
take it and do the work. 

The attendant ordered Bob to step back, and struck the 
boy. 

“Take that, you cur!” the angry young lieutenant cried, 
striking the man in the face. 


‘The fellow. drew a pistol, when Bob struck it from his 
hand. 


Other attendants rushed up, and Bob was seized and 
dragged off to another part of the yard. 

Here there was a stout post set firmly in the ground 
with a cross bar at the top. 

Bob was stripped to the waist, and bound by his wrists 


to the ends of the cross bar. 


A file of soldiers then marched into the yard. 
Some of the prisoners were then brought in to witness 


the flogging as an indication of what they would receive 
if they were unruly. 

Dick was one of these. 

He recognized Bob in a moment. 

“Go on,” muttered Cunningham. 

The jailer was about to bring the “eat” down upon Bob’s 
bare back. 

Dick escaped from his guards, rushed forward, tore the 
whip from the man’s hand and struck him with it: 

Then Cunningham came forward, mad with passion. 
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With a burst of profanity he would have rushed upon |he was in deep despair, and it seemed a mockery to even : 


3 _ Dick, but the boy struck at him and made the powder fly | smile while Dick was in such straits. 


from his big peruke in clouds. In half an hour Mr. Fulton returned and said: 
Then the guards came between the angry boy and the} “If thee will go to the vestry of the new St> Paul’s 
aee provoat waarahial | | . church and inquire for the Reverend ‘ames N ewkirk, thee 
| may learn what thee wishes to.” — ae esr 
“Very good, sir. I will do so; good-by, Miss Patience, ] 
hope I will be in better spirits the next time I see you.” 


CHAPTER XIII. Jack then left the house in a hurry, and was bounding 
\ .|down the steps when he ran into Edgar Stephenson and 
JACK AT WORK. | upset him. 


“Here, you rebel!” he shouted, angrily, “how dare you 
So stealthy had Jack and the Liberty Boys operated that | overturn me like that? Rebel, reb-——” CRN 

their approach to the city was not noticed. _ “T’ve got a pistol in my pocket pointed at you. If you 
Some crossed over the East river to Astoria and worked | denounce me I'll fire.” , 

their way down to the city. | The young man picked himself up with Jack’s assist- 
Others skated down the North river and effected an en- ance as two or three redcoats came hurrying down the 


trance in that way. street from Broadway. | 
Some had passed and made their way through the lines} “Who called rebels?” asked the leader. _ 
without difficulty. | “I did,” muttered Edgar. 


Two days after Dick Slater’s incarceration in the new “Where are they? Is this boy one?” 
jail, thirty of the bravest of the Liberty Boys were in the “Dh daar no said Jack. “ie ceae ee way, didn’t 
city on the watch for any chance, no matter how slight, | f vat 
to rescue Dick and his comrades. 

Jack went to the house on Partition street to see the 


he, Edgar?” pointing toward the churchyard. 

“I really could not tell you which way he went,” stam- 
mered the Tory. 3 Nia 

“No: of course you would be confused—quite upset, in 
fact, but you must surely remember that?” | 

“Yes, so I do; he went that way. He upset me, and, as 


Mr. Fulton was deeply pained to learn that Dick was a 
prisoner. 
: Ray sor sits Re ee proieeet ua give my friend says—yes, I was quite upset by it.” 


be i : Ses ieae : “You will find him over by the church if you will look 
2 gees: a peg ye age in which thy friends | close,” said Jack. “ Don't you think sg0, Biear?” 
“No, I don’t, but it is likely that they are not all in one. as erage tt eve 
Dick would be sent to the new jail, no doubt.” But how does he look: oor soe 
“I will see that thee has an opportunity to get in and “Well, he’s about my height, shouldn’t you think, Ed- 
look around.” ’ gar,” with a wink. | 
“In the new jail?” “Oh, taller—much taller and darker,” stammered the 
“Yes. I have an acquaintance who is a minister of the |#tightened Tory. h 


/ 


Church of England. At times he goes to the jail to give| The redcoats went over to the church, and Jack said 


consolation to some poor unfortunate confined therein.” Eliane 7 
“T see.” : | “Now just go back to your own house, Mr. Edgar 
“Thee shall go as his assistant. I will see him very | Stephenson, and don’t you stir out of it till night or I'll 
shortly. If thee will wait, I can see him now.” shoot you on sight.” : i 


“You are very good.” | “T think I’d like to see Miss Patience fox a few——” 

At that moment Patience came in. © “Don’t think of it,” and Jack led the young man away. 

“That tiresome Edgar Stephenson came to the house,” | “She does not want to see you, so keep away,” j 
she said, “and I left it.” “Pray be careful,” stammered Edgar. “If you should 

“He will not come here, will he?” asked Jack. slip and fall that pistol would go off and——” 

“No indeed.” “Then the sooner you go home the better,” said Jack, 

“He would know me, and it would be dangerous.” leading the fellow up to Broadway. | 

“So you are again in the city?” Edgar went down and turned into Maiden Lane, and 

“Yes,” shortly. then Jack made haste to get to the church and see Mr. 

“Ts Captain Slater here alse?” James Newkirk, one of the curates. | 

“Yes,” muttered Jack, “and in prison.” He quickly introduced himself, and the clergyman said: 


“Oh, Iam so sorry. Can’t he be gotten out?” anxiously.| “It is a dangerous mission we are on, but Mr. Fulton 
“Well,” said Jack, with great determination, “there are | tells me that you have courage in plenty.” 


d 


thirty of us in the city for that purpose, and if we don’t} “T’ll risk my life for Dick Slater, and if I can find him, 
succeed, no one can.” I will, no matter what the risk may be.” 


“Await me here,” said the old gentleman. | “Here is a gown and cap. We will visit the various | 


The time would have passed much more pleasantly for | prisons and learn in which one your captain ig incarcer- 


Jack had he been on another errand. ated.” 


Just now he could not be his usual jolly, dashy self, for} “Go to the one where that Villain, the mad provost, is in ts . 


“4 
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- charge,” said Jack. 
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“T would like to have a look at the 

scoundrel.” ; 
“veny well. 

where.” 

They reached the prison in ten minutes, the clergyman 
and hig assistant having no trouble in entering. 

They saw Cunningham, who scowled at them and said: 

“Wait. I am busy.” 

He hurried to the yard, and Jack whispered: 

“The scoundrel is up to some blackguardly business, 
Ill wager anything. Follow him!” 

Some guards passed on the way to the yard with some 
prisoners, and Jack and his conductor hastily followed. 

They had barely reached the jailyard when ace saw 
that something was going on. 

He saw Captain Cunningham rush forward, uttering a 
burst of profanity, and at another moment a well- built 
youth in shirt and breeches struck him on the head so 
that the powder flew out of his wig in a cloud. 

Then the guards came between the provost and the boy, 
and Mr. Newkirk stepped up. } 

The boy was hurried away by the guards, but Jack 
caught sight of his face for an instant. 

It was Dick! 


If he is not there, then..we will go else- 


Then, the yard being cleared, Jack saw Bob, still triced 


up to the whipping-post. 
“Why is this boy being flogged?” the clergyman asked. 
“T don’t know; it’s my deputy’s orders; I don’t interfere 
with him for any sniveling parson,” said the provost. 
Then he went away to his office, and the clergyman saw 
the attendant coming and asked: 
“Why is this boy flogged?” 
“For meddlin’,” with a growl. 
“That is no crime. Take him down. 
here.” 


He will freeze 


The man obeyed, and Boh was led away by other guards. 

He saw Jack’s eyes fixed upon him, but made no sign 
of recognition that any of the guards could detect. 

He made one. gesture, and Jack understood it. _ 

“There are five of the boys in this den,” muttered Jack. 
“T wonder where the rest are?” 

They left the jail shortly, the provost being in a temper 
and refusing to see or talk to them. 
“My visit has not been in vain,” said Jack to his con- 
ductor, “There are five of the boys in that horrible 


| place.” 


“You saw that so quickly?” 
“No, but I learned it. a aim obliged to you. Some time 


soon I will come again.’ 


Then, feeling much lina Jack hastened away to 


find Phil and Paul and make their plans. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE FALSE ALARM. | 
Jack met the two lieutenants in a tavern down on Stone 
street, where they had taken rooms. 
«Pye seen Dick and Bob,” he announced. “They’re 


under the care of that brute, Captain Cunningham, the 
_ mad provost.” 


: guarded.” 


_ “Suffering under his reign of cruelty,” muttered Phil. 


“Yes, and there are three more of the fellows there. 
We must find out where the rest are.’ 

Jack related what had hapened, aie added: 
_ “Mr. Fulton will give me more money if I need it, but 
we must make this last as long as we can.’ 

“Will you visit the other prisons?” asked Paul. 

"You: and get word to the boys\if we can. Dick’s posi- 
tion is the hardest, The jail is new and strong and well 


eas 1G will be difficult to break out of that, even with 
outside assistance.” 

“There may be other ways of effecting Dick’s release,” 
said Jack. 

“As what?” 

“Bribery, perhaps. The jailers are all to be bought. 
Cunningham himself could be, if we had money enough, 
but we may be able to cheat him.” 

“T don’t believe I could keep my hands off him if I 
were to see him,” muttered Phil. 

“T know I could not,” added Paul. 

The boys then left the inn and walked up Broad street 
to Wall. 

Here they came upon Horace Walton and Gerald Flem- 
ing. 

Some of the boys are in the Van Cortlandt Sugar Hoise, 
back of Trinity church,” said Horace. 

“How do you know?” asked Jack, greatly interested. 

“Horace and I went into a tavern near the river, not a 
very pleasant place,” said Gerald, “and saw some of the 
guards of the place.” 

Ree OM Manoa). | 

“Yes; they were drinking bad rum and smoking worse 
tobacco. The place fairly reeked of evil.” 

“They were talking?” 

“Yes. and spoke of some rebel Liberty Boys who were 
in the Thames street place. Could Dick be among them?” 

“No, he is with that monster, Cunningham, up in the 
fields.” 

The boys were greatly surprised to hear this. 

“Watch the sugar house,” said Jack. “We must not 
stand talking here too long or we may be suspected.” 

Then Horace and Gerald walked toward Broadway, 
where they met one of the boys by the name of Ezra Bar- 
beur. 

Jack and his party turned down and went through 
Beaver street toward Pearl, where some of the boys were 
quartered. 

Horace now proposed that they put on poorer clothes 
and get lodgings near the sugar house, which they could 
thus watch. 

“The place is an old barracks,” said Horace, “and likely 
to tumble to pieces. There have been accidents there be- 
fore now, and there might be again.” 

“Perhaps we can help to make an accident,” suggested 
Gerald. 

The boys traded their clothes for poorer ones, getting 
a little money to boot, and then took lodgings in Thames 
street, between a brewery and a cooked meat shop which 
they never patronized on account of the unsavory nature 
of both its viands and its patrons. 
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Mixing among these now, they easily passed muster, and 


oe were not suspected as they were when they had better 
-| clothes. : : 


It was well along in the afternoon, and they had been 
watching the change of guard in the sugar house. 

Some of those who had just been relieved went into a 
tavern, and Horace followed, the others being not far 
away. | 
“Tf I go back there this evening,” said one of the guard, 
“Tl have a fire.” 

“Cold, eh?” 

“That’s no name. 
rebels and Dutchmen, but I’m a good Briton, and I want 
my comfort.” 

“Quite right, too, Hedward. I like it myself. *Ave you 
another shift? I’m h’off myself.” | 

“Yes, and I’m going to have a ’ot fire, and a ’ot toddy 
besides, regulations or no regulations, or if the blessed 
places catches fire.” 

“What's the ’arm? It’s only a few rebels more or less.” 
_ “An’ yer might as well take yer comfort,” said Horace. 
“What's the side? Toward the river?” 

“Yes, an’ jolly well cold it is, too. There’s a chimney, 
an’ I’ve a bit of a stove, so good or bad, I’m going io 
be comfortable when I go back.” 

“What time might that be?” 

“Eight of the clock till midnight. It’s only four hours, 
but I’ve no more liking to freeze four hours than I have 
forty, and it’s cruel cold in the old barn of a place.” 

“Well, warm yerself up now at my expeuse,” said Horace. 
“One might ez well be neighbors, as ther fox said when 
he got in the hen house.”, 

Horace plied the man with liquor, his companion having 
gone to the barracks. 

He learned the bearings of the place and all its defects, 
gaining much yaluable information. 

Gerald came in while he was engaged with the redcoat. 

Horace wrote on a slip of paper and dropped it on the 
floor at Gerald’s feet. 

The boy picked it up and read: 

“Get Jack. Think we can do something to-night.” 

Gerald went away, and after a while the redcoat fell 
asleep, after telling the landlord to be sure and wake him 
by seven of the clock. | 

Then Jack met Horace outside, and as it was now dusk, 
Jack’s better appearance was not noted. 

“There are four or five of the boys in the sugar house,” 
said Horace. “Maybe more. There'll be a fire scare there 
to-night, as sure as fate.” 

“Then we'll be on hand to get the boys out.” 

“You can spread the boys along Thames street, and on 
Lumber street, the greater part on the north side.” 

“Good!” : 

“Gerald and Ezra and J will keep a watch for our fel- 


lows and rush them down the alley or into our lodgings 


at once.” ee Fig et Tete 
“Good!” | Fame qr 
“Tf that drunken guard doesn’t set the chimney on fire, 
or do worse, I’m very much mistaken.” 
“We'll increase the panic by another on the outside,” 
said Jack. 
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The boys presently separated, but remained in the neigh- 


borhood. cn hie i 
From eight to ten o’clock there was scarcely a minute 


that one or another of the boys was not watching the 


prison. , 

After that hour they all watched it. Leen 

At eleven, when it was blowing colder than ever and 
few were abroad, there was a red glow on one of the win- 
dows on the north side of the prison. 

Then a bonfire was suddenly started near it and shouts 
and cries were heard. 3 | 

Smoke and flames poured from the chimney, and more 
of the windows became lighted. | , ; 7 

There were boys making fires to cause this, and there 
were boys near the prison entrance. ae 

Someone started a fire-panic outside, shouting that the 
prison was on fire. ea Wak 

A mob ran rushing to the entrance and burst open the 
doors. 

Men ran in and men ran out, the confusion increased, 
and the flames seemed to be everywhere. a : 

There was a panic in the prison, and guards and pris- 
oners and visitors alike made a rush for the door. 

Jack, Phil and Paul increased the panic while seeming 
to be trying to put it down. 

The lights outside suddenly went out. 

The confusion within increased. 

Then Jack and his aids passed four boys along to Horace 
and his chums, and by the time the guards got contro] and 
put out everybody not a prisoner or a guard, there were 
four less prisoners in the sugar house. 

There was a great, deal of noise and confusion and pro- 
fanity, a lot of smoke and very little fire, and a. great deal - 
of condemnation of careless guards and nervous outsiders. 

At last the excitement was over, but, while it had lasted, 
Sam, Arthur, Will and Walter had been spirited out of 
jail, through the crowd and into lodgings in Thames | 
street. 

Thence, when uniforms had been changed to ordinary 
clothes, they would take other quarters, and there would 
be that many more working for Dick’s release. . 


CHAPTER XV. 
A STRANGE ESCAPE. 


The patrol was withdrawn, the boys had gone off in 
various directions, and at length the four liberated Lib- 
erty Boys were in different’ quarters, two with Jack and 
two with Phil Waters, : 

The next day Jack sent up six of his boys with orders 
to send down two others. 

If he were obliged to make a long stay in the city, he 
meant to change his company, in order, first, that none 
of them might stay long enough to attract suspicion and, 
“ne to give all the boys a chance to do something for 

wi ae | 

The liberated boys now remained to work with the rest. 

While scheming to get Dick and Bob out, they must in 
the meanwhile release those confined in the Liberty street 
sugar house, near the old church. (Puerta 


In a day or two Jack determined to pay a visit-to the 
new jail in the company of Mr. Newkirk. 

Meanwhile the others were to watch around the Liberty 
street. sugar house and get all the information they could. 

Disguising himself as before, Jack went to the jail with 
the clergyman. 3 

One of the prisoners was said to be dying, and the clergy- 
man had been sent for to comfort him. 

As Mr. Newkirk and Jack were passing a row of cells, 
Jack saw Mark. 

He did not dare to speak, but he imitated the sound of 
a cricket in a certain way so as to tell Mark that help was 
near. 

Mark, weakened by fasting and hard treatment, had 
great difficulty in controlling himself. 

The cell of the supposed dying man was next to that of 
Mark. 

The turnkey opened it, and the clergyman entered. 

Jack imitated the sound of a rat, and the turnkey turn- 
ed to see where the creature was. 

Jack at once returned to Mark’s cell and whispered: 

“T’vye got an idea, old man. Keep up your courage. 
Where is Dick?” . 

“JT don’t know.” 

There was no time for more, as the turnkey had return- 
ed. 

“Ts he dead?” asked the jailer. 

“No, he will live another day or two,” the minister re- 
plied. : | 
“Well, get a wagon to take him out, or we'll throw him 
out,” the man growled, as he slammed the door. 

Outside Jack said to.the minister: 
“Do you know of any drug which will produce the sem- 
blance of death for a shorter or longer time?” — 

“Yes, I know of such.” | 

“Procure me some and I will pay you any price.” 

“What is your object?” | 

“(ne of our boys is in the cell next to the one you visit- 
ed. If I could get some of the drug to him——” 

“I understand.” © 

“Ts its action rapid?” 

Me a few minutes will produce the appearance of 
death.” 

“Lasting how long?” 

“Houre,”” 

“Good! When do you 
the better.” | 

“Yes, I can go this afternoon.” 

-“T will be ready.” Nai 

At the appointed time they set out for the jail. 

Jack had a little pellet of bread containing a portion of 
the drug. 

Entering the prison as before, Jack paused an instant 
at Mark’s cell while the turnkey’s attention was taken. 

Slipping his hand between the bars, he whispered: 

“Swallow this and trust me.” 

Mark obeyed, and Jack passed on. 

The sick man was still alive, and had even rallied. 

“This is not the man,” said Jack. “You have made a 
mistake.” | 

“The turnkey growled and asked him what business it 
was of his. 


~ 


go with the wagon? The sooner 


“There is a dead person in the next cell,” Jack an- 


swered. : 


The turnkey denied this, and several minutes were lost. 

Then Mr. Newkirk suggested that it was an easy matter 
to prove the truth or falsity of the boy’s statement. 

A silver piece, slipped into the man’s hand, clenched 
the matter. | 

He closed one door and opened the other. 

Lying on the wretched bed was a boy apparently dead. 

The turnkey put his hand on him and listened. 

“Yes, you’re right,” he snarled. “Well, get him out 
quick. We can’t have no carrion here.” 

Jack could have strangled him and held his place only 
by a strong effort. 

A stretcher was brought and the seemingly lifeless body, 
covered with a sheet, was borne downstairs and put into 
the cart. . 

Jack gave each of the bearers ten shillings for his work. 

Cunningham was not seen, but O’Keefe asked some 
sharp questions. 

Then Jack imitated the sound of a cricket, and the 
deputy turned and said: 

“Put your foot on that bug; I won’t have it here.” 

Meanwhile the bearers had gone on, and the uncon- 
scious boy was put into the cart. 

They drove out of the jailyard rapidly and there was no 
pursuit. 

Jack had his chum taken to Mr. Fulton’s so as to avoid 
a long ride. 

“‘How soon will he revive?” he asked the minister. 

“During the early morning, I think.” 

“Good!” 

Mark was undressed, washed and laid in a comfortable 
bed in a cool, but not cold, room in the Quaker’s house. 

From midnight Jack began his watch. 

It seemed to him as if Mark were dead, and he feared 
that some mistake had been made. 

Hours passed and no change seemed to have taken place. 

Day broke and Mark still lay quiet in his bed. 

The sun shone in at the window ‘and fell on his face, 
which seemed as cold and white as ever. 


Jack was in an agony of fear lest he had killed his chum. 
Then a faint flush came into his cheeks, just the shadow 


of a breath could be detected, and then the breast began 


to heave, the breath grew stronger and more regular, and 
at last the boy opened his eyes. 

‘Then he sat up with some trouble, looked around, saw 
Jack and said: ’ 

“Jack, they didn’t— What place is this? Am I dream- 
ing, or is it i 

“You're all right,” said Jack, half laughing, half crying. 
“T’ve got you, my boy.” 

Then he summoned one of the servants to light a fire 
and bring Mark his breakfast. 

“But, Jack, how did you manage it?” Mark asked. “I 
don’t remember anything about it.” 

“Never mind now, old man,” said Jack. “Ill tell you 
all about it in time. We've got Sam, Arthur, Will and 
Walter out, and now we’ve got you.” 

“And Dick? Why didn’t you get him out first? He’s 
of more account than I am.” 

“T couldn’t, Mark, that’s why; but don’t talk any more, 
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ee All right, Jack. That’s what you always do. ” 
Jack left his chum at length, but sent Sam to sit with 


‘Then Patience came over, and Mark had not ee a good, 


q ‘murse,, but pleasant company. 


During the day Arthur, Will, Walter and other Liberty 
Boys dropped in to see him, staying from a few minutes 
‘to half an hour and quite brightening him up. 

That night, as Mark was going to bed, Phil Waters, who 
thad just come in, said: 

“J tell you, Mark, it’s good for sore eyes to see you, as 
Patsy says, and Jack is doing splendidly.” 

“You can trust Jack Warren for that,” said Mark, heart- 

ily. “He never does anything else.” 

The next morning Mark showed some improvement, but 
it would be some days before he could get about, and Jack 
told him he must be patient. 

“JT will, old man, now that I know you are at the head 
of affairs,” laughing and pressing his chum’s hand. 


*“And if you don’t see me often, you will know it is all 


right?” 
“Certainly.” 
The next day Jack met young Stephenson when coming 


> from Mr. Fulton’s house. 


“Tt seems to me you go here a great deal,” said the 
Tory. “Patience spends the most of her time here, too, 
Don’t you know that I am betrothed to——” 

“No, I did not, and I don’t believe it. Miss Fulton has 
‘better taste.” 

“T believe that you are up to some plot. I have seen 
many strange boys enter the house, and I think there is 
‘some conspiracy going on.” 

“You are at liberty to think what you please,” coolly. 

Jack watched the fellow without his knowing it, and 
‘saw him go to the war office. 

Ten minutes later Mark was put in a,closed carriage 
and removed to Jack’s lodgings, and when a file of red- 
coats came, half an hour later, to search the place, noth- 
ing of a suspicious character was discovered, and Mr. Edgar 
Stephenson received another snubbing. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE BOYS’ GOOD WORK. 


Dick Slater and Bob Estabrook were still in the new 
jail, suffering from the cruelty of the coarse, drunken 
tyrant, Captain Cunningham. 

Jack Warren had been ten days in the city, and as yet 
he had thought of no way by which he might release Dick. 

He had changed his boys so that now Phil and Paul 
were the only ones left of his original company. 

Alice was kept posted as to their progress, and she had 
the utmost faith in Jack. 

Mark was now able to get around, but he left the man- 
agement of affairs to his old chum, having full confidence 
in him. 

Jack had been to the Liberty street sugar house in dis- 
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guise, and had ipnhaed to oagale' ina a couple of shar 


rp 
files and a fine, keen-edged saw, snag in a loaf ae 
bread. 

These he had got to Ned Knowlton after some trouble. 

He had been to the new jail only once since Mark’s 
escape, and had seen Bob for a moment, just long enough 
to signal to him that Mark was out and si they were 
still working, 

He did not see Dick nor Ben, and did not. dare ask 
about them. . 

“We'll get them out, never fears said J ack to Mark that. 
evening upon his return. is 

“T’ll help you, Jack.” 

“That’s all right.” 

Later Jack, Phil and Paul, with half a aa of the 
boys, hung about the sugar house. 

The boys had had the saw and files two dey nee should 
have done something with them. 

There was a narrow alley at one side of the: noisome 
place, extending only a short distance, and one of the 
windows here was to be attacked. 

Here, or near it, Jack and his friends Lepr swatch. 

They exchanged signals when anyone apie and 
used the utmost caution. 

Snow lay deep in the alley, and veo few persons « ever 
entered it. 

At midnight Jack, on the watch, heard a low whistle. 

Then something dropped on the snow, but made little 
sound. : 

Jack was in the alley in an instant, Phil at the mouth 
of it. 

“Ned?” he whispered. 

“Vag. 

“Make haste.” 

Then two forms dropped into the snow right swat 

“Ben, Tom?” whispered Jack. 

exes? 

“Quick, you'll find the boys at the head of the alley.” 

The boys hurried away, and were quickly taken in charge 
by others and spirited off in different directions. 

Then three or four forms came tumbling down. — 

“Away with you,” hissed Jack, who had sahil es- 
caped being knocked down. 

As he hurried away lights suddenly flashed, shots were 
fired, and there was a hue and cry in and about the 
prison. 

He dashed out of the alley and was seized by a man with 
a lantern., 

His fist shot out like lightning. 

The man fell as if shot. 3 

Then three or four dark forms rushed past him, and he 
was pushed aside. 

Guards were approaching, men were shouting, lights 
were flashing, and there was great confusion. 


There would be no more escapes that night, J ack well 
knew. 


‘There were lights now at the very wind he: the 
boys had sawed the bars, id saben pd 
Guards were approaching, and Jack’s 
, peril was great. 
“This way!” he cried. “Down the alley! 
you'll catch them!” : ei, a 
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The guards hurried down the alley, and Jack hid in the 
churchyard till the excitement had subsided somewhat. 

Then he made his way to Broadway and down, hearing 
a watchman on his way calling: _ 

“One o’clock and all is well!” 

Jack hid in a dark doorway till the man had passed and 
then hurried on. ? | 

To be found on the street at such a time meant a lot of 
questions and explanations, and Jack did not care to go 
through such an experience. 

He did not go to bed until satisfied that all the boys 
were safe, and then it was with a deal of satisfaction. 

“hey are all out now except Dick, Bob and Ben,” he 
said to Mark. 

“And they are under the cruel reign of the mad pro- 
vost,”? muttered Mark. 


“Yes, I know, but we'll have ’em out, my boy. It may | 


take time, but we’ll set them free in the end.” 
The boys did not go to the old Quaker’s any more, but 


_ Jack saw him the next day and got twenty pounds from 


him. 

“Three more of the boys escaped last night,” Jack said. 

“That is very good. Thee is doing well, and I trust 
that thy captain will be the next.” 

“T hope so, too.” 

“Be on the watch. Thee knows that the monster Cun- 
ningham and his deputy in office and crime have secret 
hangings at midnight on the hill near Collect pond?” 

“So I have heard,” said Jack. 

“Often, for no cause whatever except the spite and evil 
mind of this brute, are men murdered, without a trial.” 

“Yes,” said Jack, trembling. 

“Keep watch that thy brave captain does not fall a 
victim to the spite of this foul beast.” 

“I will,” said Jack. | 

For two or three nights some of the boys kept watch upon 
Gallows Hill, as it was then called. 

It was near the junction of Center and Pearl streets, 
overlooking a little island on which stood a powder house. 

“The infamous scoundrel may take a spite against Dick 
and hang him at any time,” said Jack, “and we must 
keep strict watch upon the place.” 

As soon as he could do so safely, Jack went to the jail 
with Mr. Newkirk. 3 

Cunningham was in one of his evil tempers, aggravated 
by drink. : 

He was vulgar and profane, and Jack had great difficulty 
to keep from striking him. 

They went into the jailyard, and here Jack saw Ben 
Spurlock about to receive a flogging. “4 
~The clergyman protested, and Cunningham called hin 
a sniveling hypocrite and other insulting epithets, 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself, you drunken 
hound,” cried Jack, unable to control himself further. 
Cunningham swore roundly at Jack, and then said, with 
a black look and one full of terrible meaning, to the boy: 
“Take him down. There will be other ways to take the 


spirit out of the rebel dog.” 


“Dog yourself, cur, indeed,” hissed Jack, and then the 


clergyman hurried him away for fear that he would betray 
himself. : 


It was in the afternoon that Jack visited the jail. 
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He communicated with as many of the Liberty Boys ag. 
he could before night. | 

To Mark he said: : 

“I am afraid that that fiend will have one of his secre& 
hangings to-night.” | 

“And that Dick may be a victim?” said Mark, turning: 
pale. 
“Yes, We must be at Gallows Hill to-night, every one 
of us, prepared to act.” 

“We must.” } 

Before eleven o’clock every one of the Liberty Boys in. 
the city knew of Jack’s fears and the necessity for action. 

Silently and rapidly they made their way toward the 
sinister place, some on foot and some on horseback till all 
were within a stone’s throw of the evil site. 


—-——______ 


CHAPTER XVII. 
FREE AT LAST. 


Jack Warren, mounted on his beautiful bay mare, was 
not fifty feet from the foot of the gallows. 

Mark, Phil and Paul were ten paces behind him. 

At various distances, to the right and to the left, were 
the rest of the boys in groups of three or four. 

There was neither moon nor stars, and although the sky 
was dull and leaden, a keen wind swept about the place 
of evil reputation, seeming to cut to the bone. 

All was dark, and there was no sound except the whis- 


_|tling of the wind. 


The clocks had not struck midnight, when two or three 
swinging lights were seen approaching the haunted spot. 
“Here they come,” muttered Jack. “Careful, boys.” 

The cawing of a carrion crow was heard, and then the 
crunching of footsteps upon the crisp, frozen snow. 

The lights were lanterns carried by some of the guards. 

Cunningham, O’Keefe and eight guards came steadily 
on. 

In the center of the armed escort were three boys:. 7 

They were led to the foot of the gallows. 

Then the light shone upon their faces. _ 
et were Dick Slater, Bob Estabrook and Ben Spur- 
ock. | . 

Cunningham, the mad provost, was about to vent his 
spite upon them. 

This was what he had meant that afternoon when he 
had snarled at the clergyman. 

“Now then, we'll have no more trouble with them,” he- 
said, with a flood of:profanity. 

The boys were under the gibbet, and the deputy was 
about to fix the ropes when there was heard a sharp 
whistle. : 

Then three swift forms dashed forward from one side 
and a dozen from another. 

The lanterns showed for a moment only a boy.on a bay 
mare, who leaned over, caught up one of the prisoners 
and was off like the wind. 

The other prisoners were seized, the guards were thrown 
down, the lights were put out, and then hurrying footsteps 
were heard in a dozen different directions. 
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For once the mad provost was s cheated of a victim, and 

the gibbet bore no fruit that morning. 

A sudden violent storm of snow and hail came on while 
the city clocks were striking the hour of midnight. 

Long before a search party ‘set out in pursuit of the dar- 
sing youths there was not a footprint to be seen. 

Jack had succeeded, and Dick Slater was free. 

Cutting his bonds and sitting him in the saddle, Jack 
dashed on up Chatham street toward the Bowery Lane. 

Halting in the open ground at the beginning of the 
lane, Jack listened. * 

Two horsemen were coming. 

“Mark?” TAR PER Yee a ene 

“Yes.” SCRE ae 

“And Phil with an extra horse.” | 

“Good.” 

Jack jumped to the ground, threw eis his iat gave 
it to Dick and said: 

“Take my mare, Dick, and go oo We will be right 
behind.” 

“But you, Jack?” 

“T shall be all right. Make haste.” 

Dick put on Jack’s coat and set off without a word. 

Jack, Mark and Phil were close behind. 

By another road went Bob and Ben, closely followed 
by Paul, Harry Thurber and Jim Turner. 

Some of the boys remained behind, but they would fol- 
low in good time. 

Jack found an open house at Kip’s Bay and called for 
beds and supper for the party. 

“That will pay for our accommodation and your si- 
lence,” he said, putting two gold pieces into the landlord’s 
hand. 

“The house is closed to all save yourselves,” said the 
host. 

It was dark without, but bright: and warm within a 
closed blinds. 

Dick Slater slept calmly that night, but one or another 
of the boys kept watch at his door till morning. 

After a good breakfast in the morning the boys set out 
again, Dick.and Jack in a covered coach, the rest riding 
alongside. 

Jack had paid money for the coach and nothing was 
said. 

The storm had blotted out the boys’ trail of the night 
before, and it now kept guards within their quarters and 
gossiping neighbors from talking. 

A wealthy Tory was going home in that coach, his pass 
was regular, and he must not be disturbed. 

A hue and cry was raised in the city over the escape 
of some rebels. 

Nothing was said about the proposed execution of three 
prisoners without trial. 

The storm aided the boys, for there was not a trail to 
be followed. 

The storm raged all the forenoon, and a dozen Liberty 
Boys remained within doors and took their comfort, know- 
ing that Dick Slater had escaped and was safe. 

Money would procure passes for them, and they could 
leave whenever they chose, now that Dick was free. 

The coach went as far as cay s Bridge and was then 
tig back. 
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Bob and the others arrived in good time, and word was 
sent on to the camp. 

Dick, Bob and Mark remained another night at the 
tavern, and then Major and some other horses came down, 
and-in the morning the young captain and his lieutenants 
set out for home. 

There were lusty cheers for Dick when he arrived, and 
it seemed as if the boys would go crazy. 

“Go easy, boys,” said Jack., “Dick is not strong, you 
know, after what he has gone through.” 

Then the boys calmed down, and Dick and Bob went 
home to remain a few days in quiet. | 

After they had gone and the camp had resumed its usual 
order, Mark said: 

“Now, boys, here is Jack. You can make all the noise 
you like over him.” 

“Sbure an’ he desarves it ivery bit,” cried Patsy. “Now 
dhin, me bowld bhys, give t’ree cheers fur Gin’ral Jack 
Warren, more power to um!” 

The cheers were given with a will. 

Then Jack was lifted upon the shoulders of a ated of 
the boys and carried around the camp. 

“Thank you, boys,” he said, “but there isn’t one of you 
who would not have done the same.” 

“Now you are not going to get rid of any of the credit, 
Jack,” laughed Mark. “You planned the whole affair, and 
you carried it out.” 

“With the help of the Liberty Boys and that of good 
friends in the city, Mark,” said Jack. “I didn’t do it 
all.” 

““Niver moind dhat, me bhy,” laughed Patsy. ,“Yez wud 
have, av we'd let yen but some av us wanted to help Dick 
as well as yersilf.” 

SOL course, ” chuckled Jack, “and so you did help, every 
one of you.’ 

By the next day all the Liberty Boys were back in camp, 
having come up without interruption. 

“Where is Billy?” asked Jack the next day. “Do you 
know this is the first time I’ve had a chance to think of 
that little chap since the affair at Young’s house?” 

“He is at Dick’s,” said Ira Little, “and showed as much 
interest in hearing what you were doing as any of us.” 

“Hallo,” said Mark. “That’s queer. Talling: of Billy, 
here comes Bill pitee now in his sleigh.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. | 


CONCERNING BILLY. 


Bill Budge was stopped at the edge of th 
of the Liberty Boys. : Be it 

Mark, Jack and a dozen of the boys went forward. 

Where’s yer captain, you young rebels?” demanded 
Budge. 

“Now see here, Bill Budge,” said Mark, “if you are not 
more respectful you will have to keep away from this 
Carp) 7s": ~ 

“T want to see Captain Dick Slater at once,” said Budge, 
moderating his authoritative tone somewhat. 

“He is not in camp at the moment.” 
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“Where is he?” 
“He is at home, but not to be disturbed at present.” 
“J want to see him now,” snarled Budge. 

“You cannot see him. That is positive. What is your 
business with him?” 

“None of your business!” with a snarl. 

“Very good. Liberty Boys, this is an enemy of the 
country. If he does not leave in ten seconds, arrest him 
and put him in the guard-house as a suspicious person.” 

Bill Budge at once laid the whip to his horse’s flank and 
drove away in a hurry. 

“T thought he would take the hint,” said Mark, drily, 
as the Tory disappeared around a turn in the road. 

_ There were some of the Liberty Boys patroling Dick’s 
house during his absence from the camp. 

Phil Waters was marching up and down on the walk 
leading to the gate when a sleigh stopped in front of the 
house. te 

“What do you want?” asked Phil, as Bill Budge got 
out. 

“T want to see Captain Slater.” 

“He is asleep and cannot be disturbed.” 

“Then tell him for me that if he don’t 

“You may deliver your own message to-night, Mr. 


Budge,” interrupted Phil. 


~ “JT donno. 


“And I want an answer, let me tell you that.” 

“You will probably get it.” 

“And let me tell all you young rebels that if af 

“T am not authorized to receive any messages, Mr. 
Budge.” 

Bill Budge got into his sleigh and drove off. 

Then Billy came out of the house. ; 

“That was Bill Budge,” he said. “I saw him out of the 
blinds. “I ain’t going back with him, and he needn’t 
come again.” 

“But suppose 
Paul. 
“He ain’t. I haven’t got any father, and I ain’t going 
with him.” 

“How do you know he is not?” asked Phil. “Did he ever 
say he wasn’t?” : 

“No, he didn’t say so, but Aunt Jane did.” 

“Who is Aunt Jane?” : 

“She’s the black woman that used to take care 0’ me 
before she went away.” 

“Where did she go?” | Bek 

“T donno.” | out 

“When did she go away?” _ : 
When it was summer, before the snow and 
the cold came. There was roses in the garden.” 

“And Aunt Jane told you that Bill Budge was not your 
father?” 

_ “Yes, lots of times. She said I didn’t have any.” 

“But you must have had one once, Billy.” 

OG er : 

“Yes, Didn’t Aunt Jane tell you that?” 

“No; she said Bill wasn’t my father and that I didn’t 
have any.” | 

“And you don’t remember your mother?” 

“No, I guess not, only Aunt Jane.” 

“Did she say you had a mother?” 

Billy seemed to be thinking. 


he should be your father, Billy?” asked 
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“TI donno if she did_or not,” he said at length. 

“Well, run in out of the cold and don’t be afraid. Dick 
Slater won’t let you go if Bill Budge is not your father.” 

“All right,” and Billy ran into the house. 

That evening Bill Budge came to the house with a law- 
yer. : 

Dick was sitting up and feeling much better. 

Budge was not as aggressive as usual, and bowed politely 
to Mrs. Slater and Edith. 

“Sit down, Mr. Budge,” said Dick. 

“Where is Billy?” the Tory asked. 

“Asleep.” 

“J have come to take him home.” 

“Have you the proofs I demanded? Are you prepared 
to give a bond that you will not abuse him?” 

“My dear young friend,” said the lawyer in an oily 
tone, “is it possible that a father would abuse his own 
son?” 

“Tt ig not only possible,” was Dick’s answer, “but it has 
been done.” , 
“TI never abused him,” said Budge. “The boy lies.” 

“Besides,” said the lawyer, “it is not your province to 
call Mr. Budge to account for a matter which does not 
concern you.” 

“Sir,” said Dick, “I do not recognize you at all in this 
matter. I am talking with Mr. Budge.” 

“T am the attorney for a 

“T have nothing to do with that. Bill Budge, do you 
dare swear that you are the father of that boy?” 

Budge flushed, and the lawyer quickly interposed : 

“Why, of course he is. Would he be interested in a boy 
who was not is 

“Sir,” said Dick, “if you say another word I shall ask 
you to leave the room.” 

“Of course he is my son,” muttered Budge. 

“Will you swear to it?” 

“Yes,” and Dick noticed that the man changed color. 

“Where are your proofs? You must produce them, I 
do not believe he is your son.” 

“You can’t prove it,” muttered Budge. “I can ask for 
your proofs just the same as you ask me for mine.” 

“And you shall have them,” quietly. “Where is Aunt 
Jane, the boy’s negro nurse?” 

Budge turned white and then red in a moment. 

“He never had any,” he sputtered. “I don’t know 
what if) nt 

“Tf the child lies, it is very clear where he acquired the 
habit,” quietly. 

“Well, he does.” 

“T don’t think so. He saw you this afternoon, and one 
of the boys questioned him. He said that Aunt Jane told 
him that you were not his father. Where is Aunt Jane?” 

“T don’t know any such person,” with a frown. 

“T questioned him myself, and he said the same thing 
to me that he said to Phil. Then he remembered other 
things, among them being his having known a man with 
a reddish beard, whom he used to call Dada. Don’t you 
know that that is a child’s name for——” 

“My dear young friend,” interrupted the lawyer, “don’t 
you know that the color of men’s beards often——-” 

“T told you I would not listen to you, sir,” said Dick. 
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“T am the Saipaaies in this case, and I demand that you 
give up——” 
“Have you an order from the court?” . 
“Come, Bills,” said Budge. “We will find a way to 
make him give up the boy. ” 


CHAPTER XIX. 
WHO BILLY WAS. 


Budge left the house, taking the lawyer with him. 
Dick now began ‘a search for the negro woman. 
He questioned Billy about her, and. by degrees got a 
fairly good idea of how she looked. 
rs think the man dismissed her because she knew too 
much,” said Dick to Bob. “I am afraid it will be a diffi- 
cult matter to find her.” 
“Do you suppose she was a family servant of Billy’s 
father?” 
“Very likely.” 
“Then why would she go away?” 
“She may have been frightened away,” said Dick. 
“Very true. Billy’s father, or Dada, as he calls him, was 
fair. So is Billy. Where is this fair-haired man?” 
“T would like to know,” said Dick. 
“And if Budge is not the boy’s father and beats him, 
why should he want to keep him?” . 
“T would like to know that also.” 
“How are we going to find out?” 
“By questioning him, perhaps,” said Dick, 
by spying upon him.” 
The next day, however, when they came to look for 
Budge, they found that he had left the town. | 
Billy remained with Dick’s mother and Edith, and was 
quite satisfied. : 
Then came sudden orders for the Liberty Boys to pro- 
eeed south at once. 
Charleston, and with it, the whole of South Carolina, 
was threatened. 
Dick was glad to be in a warmer climate, and the Liberty 
Boys were eager to be doing something. | 
The Liberty Boys marched into Connecticut and em- 
barked upon a vessel bound for the South. 
Upon the way they fell in with one of the enemy’s ves- 
sels and captured it. 
A number of prisoners were taken, and among them Dick 
noticed one who at once attracted his' attention. 
Pointing him out to Bob and Mark, he asked: 
“Qf whom does that officer remind you, boys?” 
“Jove!” exclaimed Bob, “if that is not Billy’s father, 
I don’t know who it is.” 
“But he has no beard?” 
“British officers do not wear them. And if he had one, 
the resemblance would not be so strong.” 
Obtaining permission, Dick spoke to the prisoner. 
“May I ask you your name, sir?” he inquired. 
“T am Ensign William Balderson, of the royal navy.” 
“JT have been married, My wife died five years ago.” 
“You had a son?” 
“He was called Billy?” 
“Yes, but how do——” 
“And had a negro nurse who was called Aunt Jane?” 


“or perhaps 


Sb ely My wife was a - Southern woman, an. was 
attended by this woman, w ho also attended ss son.” vies 
“Where is he?” ; 
“Heaven only knows.” 


“What became of him?” Us | 
ae 


“Stolen. The nurse disappeared at the same une. 
the rebellion broke out | 
“We call it a revolution; but that does not matter, You 


were in the British navy before that?” 

“Yes, but I had been doing very little. I was in the 
West Indies, and when the war broke out was ‘duet 
north. I was at the siege of Charleston.” 

“Your wife was dead and your boy had aidonuenedd? 
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“Did you ever know a man named Bill Budge?’ 

“Yes, ‘the scoundrel! He swore to do me an ill turn be- 
cause I married a girl he was after. He committed for- 
geries and nearly sieht me, he invented scandals about 
me which nearly lost me my commission, and is 


“Te had sought the hand of the woman you aiacue : 


“Yes, but she always despised him, and 

“Did Bill Budge disappear at the same time the nurse 
and your son aid: Sat th 

“Yes,” 

“Describe him.” 

“Heavy build, dark skin, very black eyes, coarse fea- 
tures i 

“That is enough. Your son lives, sir, and ‘is | in good 
hands.” 

“You have taken a load from my heart, captain, which 
I thought would never be removed.” 

“Bill Budge stole him and the nurse, no doubt. This 
was his revenge. He beat and maltreated the child, and 
yet was fond of him. I will tell you how I know al] this.” 

Dick then related how he had come to know Billy. 

“The boy is your son,” he concluded. “His looks and 
yours are identical. He is in good hands, and if you go 
north, you must find him.” 

The ensign was taken to Charleston, but escaped when 
the town surrendered. 

Dick Slater and the Liberty: Boys escaped, and did 

valiant service in the Carolinas. 

William Balderson went north and found his way to 
Westchester. 

Here he found Billy, who, as soon as he beheld the man, 
cried “Dada” and ran into hig arms. 

Then he claimed his son, who was finally induced to 20 
with him, and together the two returned to England. 

Aunt Jane was never found, and Bill Budge never re- 
turned to Westchester, aie Bob declared was a very 
good thing for the place. | 

THE END. . | 

Read “THE LIBERTY BOYS’ CRACK SHOTS; or, 
THE CAPTURE OF PHILADELPHIA,” which will be 
the next number (356) of “The Liberty Boys of 776.” 
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FROM EVERYWHERE. 


—_— 


A new invention has been introduced in Newcastle by which 
it is feared the lamplighters of the city will lose their voca- 
tion. A German inventor has placed a machine at the local 
gas works which will enable the gas company to light and ex- 
tinguish all the street lamps simultaneously. 


In the village of Burton Joyce, in Nottinghamshire, is Eli- 
jah Lindley, who, for sixty-three years, has been parish clerk 
and sexton of the village. He is eighty-four years of age, lives 
in the house where he was born, and has only been absent 
from the village four Sundays during his life. He has served 
under five vicars, assisted at 210 marriages, 1,500 baptisms 
and 1,000 funerais. The graves for the latter he has dug him- 
self. But his most unique record lies in the fact that he has 
tolled the bell for three Sovereigns—George IV, William IV 
and Queen Victoria. He was only seven years old when George 
IV died, but his father, who was then sexton, took him into 
the belfry and made him pull the rope. 


War was declared against Russia by England and France 
March 28, 1854. An expedition against the Crimea having 
been determined upon, the allied British, French and Turkish 
forces, numbering 58,000 men, commanded by Lord Raglan 
and Marshal St. Arnaud, sailed from Varna September 3 and 
landed on the 14th, 15th and 16th without opposition at Old 
Fort, near Hupatoria, about thirty miles from Sebastopol. On 
the 20th they attacked the Russians, about 50,000 strong, un- 
der Prince Mentschikoff, intrenched on the heights of Alma, 
supposed to be unassailable. After a sharp contest the Rus- 
sians were totally routed. On the 8th of September, 1855, and 
days following, the French took, by assault, the Tower of 
Malakoff, the English assaulted the Redan without success, the 
Russians retired from Sebastopol to the North Forts, the al- 
lies entered the city, and the Russians destroyed or sank their 
own fleet. Hostilities were suspended February 29, 1856, and 
peace was declared March 30 of the same year. 


In all countries and in all ages there have been women who 


lived as men, without their secret being discovered. Perhaps 


the best-known instance is that of the celebrated James Barry. 
In the early part of the last century this person was actually 
serving as a doctor in the English Army. While employed in 
this capacity she was stationed successively in South Africa, 
Malta, and the West Indies. At Cape Town, on one occasion, 
she fought a duel with an officer who had taunted her with 
effeminacy! Authentic instances of women serving as sol- 
diers, without their sex being known, are furnished by the of- 
ficial records of our Civil War. Among the cases brought to 
light is that of Charlotte Lindley, who, as private soldier, took 
part in the battles of Fort Magruder and Bull Run. Another 
woman, Frances Day by name, attained the rank of sergeant, 
and two soldiers were discharged from the Army on account 
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of their being found to be women. Among the different voca- 
tions which American women, while successfully posing as 
men, have followed may be mentioned those of mining, hair- 
cutting, printing, bookbinding, and piano-tuning. 


According to consular reports, Berlin, although a busy 
manufacturing city, is one of the cleanest and best-kept in 
Europe. The smokeless condition of the Berlin atmosphere 
is ascribed to three facts—the preponderant use of coke and 
briquettes, which are practically smokeless; the skillful sci- 
entific construction of boiler furnaces and chimneys, and, final- 
ly, the high standard of skill that is taught and enforced 
among firemen who stoke furnaces with coal for steam and. 
manufacturing purposes. Before a man can assume such @. 
charge, he must be taught the theory and practice of economi-- 
cal, scientific firing, by which the coal is distributed in such: 
a manner and quantity over the grate surface as to secure the- 
most perfect combustion of its volatile elements. The Silesian, 
coal used in Berlin in most large steam plants and factories: 
is rich in bitumen, and would rank below many of the bitu- 
minous coals of the United States, and yet the long, dense,. 
trailing clouds of smoke from mill and factory chimneys. 
which are so familiar a sight in many American cities are- 
rarely seen in that section of Germany, where the indiscrimi-. 
nate shoveling of raw bituminous coal into the steam and: 
other furnaces is considered an ignorant and wasteful pro- 


ceeding. 


HAPPY MOMENTS. 


She (sighing)—Pedestrians are getting to be too foxy to be 
run down any more. He—Yes; but I’ve got a new horn that 
sounds so awful it scares ’em to death. 


Anxious Mother—-I hope you are not thinking of marrying 
young Clarkson. He spends every cent he earns. Pretty 
Daughter—Oh, well, he doesn’t earn very much. 


“Why don’t you call your eustomers out and let them see 
you weigh the ice?” asked the Vegetable Man. “For the same- 
reason that you don’t sell your strawberries in glass boxes,” 
the Ice Man retorted. 


“Well,” demanded the stern-visaged woman at the back door,. 
“what do you want?” ‘“Why,” replied the tramp, “I seen you 
advertised ‘table board’ in dis mornin’s papers——” ‘“Well?” 
“Well, I tought mebbe yer wuz givin’ out some samples.” 

q 


“T am always filled with patriotic feelings whenever I gaze 
upon the dear old Stars and Stripes,’ said the large-waisted 
millionaire. ‘“‘That being the case,” said the tax assessor, “I’m 
going to carry a Flag with me the next time I call to have 
you list your personal property.” . 


First Saleslady (disguising her pleasure)—-What do you 
think, Mayme? A gentleman friend o’ mine sent my photo to 
that newspaper that’s running the beauty contest! Didn’t he 
have the nerve, though? Second Saleslady—And the worst of 
it is, them practical jokers never apologize. 


“T think,” said the man whose commercial emporium had 
been burned rather curiously, “that I’ll try me new yacht this 
afternoon.” “Ah, going to have a fire sail,’ commented a 
friend; but as this style of jest has to be seen in print to be 
appreciated, it fell flat, of course. 


Mrs, Bliggerson awoke and called her maid. ‘Has Mr. Blig- 
gerson come down yet?” she asked. “No, ma’am,’ responded 
the servant. “James just informed me that Mr. Bliggerson 
was not in his room, but that his umbrella was in the bed.” 
“Tell James to go down in the hall and take his master out 
of the umbrella rack.” 
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THE SPY’S SWIM 
OR, JUST IN THE NICK OF TIME. 


By HORACE APPLETON. 


It was during that famous march of Sherman from Atlanta 
to the sea, that the stirring incidents of this sstory occurred. 

A detachment of the main corps, three regiments of infan- 
try, under the command of Col. Martin Sharpe, had been 
Sent on a detour through a section of the country known as 
Black Hole, to capture a military outpost there in command 
of the Confederate Gen. Allerton. 

Col. Sharpe was very sanguine of his ability to cope with 
the foe, with his force of a little less than three senate 
men. 

From all authentic sources the information was alae that 
the “Johnny Rebs” did not exceed two thousand in number. 
It therefore seemed an easy matter to cope with them. 

So Col. Sharpe started for Black Hole with his little army. 
With him were two plucky young officers, Lieut. Wesley Pet- 
ers and Howard Darrell, scout and spy, and who held a cor- 
poral’s commission, 

Darrell was a young New Yorker, sturdy in frame, athletic. 
and handsome as an Apollo. He was shrewd and skillful, and 
invaluable in his special field. 


As the detachment left the main column and marched into 
the heart of the enemy’s country, in spite of brave hearts 
and long experience, not a few misgivings were felt. 

“It is Gen. Sherman’s order,” declared Sharpe, by way of 
seli-vindication. “It is not ours to reason why.” 

“But to do and die,” rejoined Peters. “Well, colonel, we 
will certainly do the best we can. If we get the worst of it we 
can depend upon every man fighting to the end and no sur- 
render. | 

“That is the talk I like to hear!” declared the colonel. 
warmly, “but I feel sure we shall win. Hello, Darrell, didn’t 
you tell me there was a man in Company B of the Sixth that 
knew this region pretty well?” 

“Egbert Spence, private in Company B.” 
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“It is true. He was born and raised not far from the town 
of Black Hole.” 

“Send him to me.” 

Darrell saluted and retired. A short while later he reap- 
peared from the ranks in company with a man of rather pe- 
culiar appearance. 

He was tall, lank and sallow. He had dark furtive eyes 
looking out from beneath heavy eyebrows. That he was a 
Southerner born was easily seen. Yet he was fighting in the 
Union army. 

He had joined the army at Atlanta. 

Col. Sharpe eyed the man keenly, and asked: 

“You are familiar with the region about Black Hole?” 

“I am, sir.” 

“Spence, can I trust you with a very important undertak- 
ing?” 

The man’s shifting gaze wandered from the spot. Sharpe 
repeated his question sternly. 

“What is it, kernel?” asked Spence. 

“I want you to guide this army to the most advantageous 
position from which to attack Black Hole.” 

Spence was silent a moment. He seemed to be busily think- 
ing. Suddenly he lifted his head. 

“The best course fer us is to make the Oak Swamp. Thar is 

a road through that by which ye kin hit Allerton’s forces in 
the rear an’ break ’em all to pieces!” 


“A swamp!” exclaimed the colonel, consulting his war-map 


“Ah, I see it now. Is it safe for an army to venture into it?” 

“Yes, sir, if you will follow this particular road.” 

“That settles it. Lead us through the swamp, and if we 
defeat Allerton you shall be promoted, Spence!” 

The fellow’s eyes seemed to light up. He saluted and re- 
turned to the ranks. 

The command now pushed forward rapidly. Spence led the 
way finally into the Oak Swamp, ) 

But it was fast growing dark as the swamp was made. 

However, Spence declared that he could lead them safely 
through with the aid of torches, 

The path through the swamp was narrow and wet and 
muddy. The soldiers were obliged to march almost in single 
file, and floundered at times helplessly in the mire. 

The darkness was Stygian. Hardly could the blazing torches 
dispel the gloom. 

Spence, the guide, kept ever ahead of the column. Behind 
him rode Sharpe and his officers. : 

Time and again the colonel’s face bore a shade of apprehen- 
sion. Several times dark suspicions crossed his mind, and if 
it had been logical he would have turned back and essayed 
the roundabout route by which to attack Allerton. 


Suddenly he saw the lank form of Spence ahead suddenly | 


dart into the gloom by the side of the path. They had reached 
a little species of island or high ground in the heart of the 
swamp. yee 


Here the growth of yellow pine and the land was dry. The 
soldiers were able to get a footing. -And here the army came 
to a halt. 

“Halt!” roared Sharpe in tones of thunder. 
man! I believe he is a traitor.” 

Darrell and Peters started instantly after the traitorous vil- 
lain. But Spence had vanished; not even his trail could be 
found. 

The cat was out of the bag. It was a cut-and-dried game to 
lead the detachment into the swamp, where the Confederates 
could hold them at their mercy. 

For a moment Col, Sharpe was overwhelmed with the enor- 
mity of the disaster. But he was not the one to long remain 
downcast by anything like reverses, and he shouted: 

“Break ranks! Make camp! We will bivouac right here, 


“Stop that 


and let the Johnnies attack us if they want to. We can fight 


our way out or die!” 

The troops sent out a rousing cheer. All began to press for- 
ward and gain the high land. Here a bivouac was made. 
Pickets were established, and every man slept on his arms. 


But shortly before midnight the enemy’s guns were heard. 
The pickets were driven in, and a desultory battle was begun. 

The rebels certainly had the advantage, for they could send 
shells over into the swamp, and raise havoc in the Union 
camp. 

It became necessary to divide the command up, and for a 
time it was wholly a question of each man for himself. 

But soon Col. Sharpe succeeded in bringing up several 
mortars from the rear, and the fire was returned. But the 
position of the Union troops was serious. To fight their way 
out of the swamp now seemed impossible, 

Ahead of them rolled the waters of a deep river, overhung 
with palms and clinging vines. Lagoons and muddy sloughs 
were on the right and left. The only route out of the swamp 
was the one by which they had entered, 

This was but a narrow path. 
foe had erected a battery right in the face of this, and there 
a hundred men could hold the entire three thousand at bay. 

A worse trap could not be imagined. The purpose of the 


rebels became apparent. They did not make any regular at 
tack. 


It was discovered that the © 
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Their game was to force their foes to starvation or sur- 
render. Col, Sharpe would not think of the latter. 

None of the men had more than a day’s rations. They had 
expected to forage on the march, 

What was to be done? A more desperate outlook could 
hardly be imagined. In this extremity Col. Sharpe called 
Darrell to him. 

“My boy!” he said, in a quivering voice, “I do not care for 
myself, but I cannot bear to see all these brave fellows here 
starve to death. Now I depend upon you to get out of this 
swamp and take a message to the main army for reinforce- 
ments. It is our only hope.” 

Darrell, the prince of spies, did not hesitate a moment, 

“Give me your message,” he said. 

So Sharpe wrote it out: 

“To Gen, Sherman.—We have been decoyed into Oak Swamp 
and are surrounded. We must have help or every man will 
perish. Send cavalry and battery at once by way of Pine 
Cross Roads. As soon as we hear your guns we will make 
attack also.—Col. Martin Sharpe.” 

Darrell took this message. He drew from his bosom a rub- 
ber bag in which he deposited it. This he placed again in his 
bosom. 

Then he threw aside his sword and stuck a couple of pistols 
in his belt. j 

“IT am ready,” he said. “When I return I will bring you aid, 
or I will not return.” 

“By which route will you go?” 

“There is but one. The path is too narrow. The river is 
my course.” 

“But—for the love of God, my lad, how can you go that 
way? You have no boat!” 

“IT can swim.” 

“Swim! Why, it must be a dozen miles out of here by the 
river, Besides, the mire will drag you down.” 

“I shall keep in the current. Spence told me that three 
miles down the river are plains. If I can reach them I can hit 
the main line at Newhall. I ought to make it in twelve 
hours.” | 

Sharpe and Peters went to the river side with the brave 
young spy. As he slid into the water he said: 


“Come here to this spot in forty-eight hours. I shall come. 


right to this place. Look out for me.” 
Out into the sluggish current he swung. It was against the 
current that he swam, but the water was so calm that it made 


little resistance, 


The banks of the river upon either side were encumbered 
with water lettuce, lily pads, and vines. Old rotting logs 
stretched into the mire. To venture among such stuff would 
be equal to certain death, for there lurked the deadly moccasin. 

But the young spy was well aware of these perils. He kept 
in the middle of the stream. Here the water was as clear as 
crystal. It had a magnifying power, and it seemed as if the 
bottom twenty feet below was but three distant. 

Huge fish lay down there, and a lazy alligator swam lei- 
surely among the lettuce, ignoring the sublime feast above. 

Darrell was a superb swimmer. 

His equal it would have been hard to find the world over. 
Three miles, however, against the current was a long, hard 
swim. r 

At times, when weary, he turned upon his back and floated. 
Sometimes he found shallow water and rested. 
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Toiling on against the slow current it required yet what 
seemed an age to reach the clearing. 

At times it seemed as if he must give up. But each time 
he called up fresh strength and kept on. 

Now the goal was scarce a hundred yards ahead. Another 
supreme struggle. He reached a sandy bank and crawled out 
upon it, 

It was full half an hour before he could feel strong enough 
to continue his journey. Then, much recuperated, he wrung 
the water from his wet clothing and started across country. 

It was the middle of the day now. He knew that Pine Cross 
Roads were fully a dozen miles distant. There was a chance 
that Sherman’s corps might not yet be there. But he would 
believe this. He kept on bravely. 

Four miles sped away beneath his flying feet. He examined 
the priming of his pistols. The cartridges were waterproof. 
His reason for doing this was that he was approaching a 
number of negro cabins, 

The negro was always the friend of the Yankee soldier. 
Darrell hoped to enlist their aid, and to find a horse among 
them. 

But at:that moment he oy halineead a thrill. There was a 
distant bugle note. Over a rise of ground came a squad of i 
cavalry. They wore the blue and carried the Stars and Stripes. 

It was a foraging party from Sherman’s main line. A yell 
of delight burst from the spy’s lips. 

“Hurrah! hurrah!” he shouted. “This way! I want to see 
you! ” \ 

The captain of the cavalry squad in utter amazement pulled 
up his horse not ten rods from the spy’s position. The squad 
halted and the captain yelled: 

“Who the deuce are you? Why, if it ain’t Darrell, the spy?” 

“Captain Logan!” cried Darrell, joyfully. 

What followed was swift and to the point. The situation 
was quickly explained. Captain Logan was not slow to take 
active steps. 

“We will send a squad at once to headquarters!” he cried. 
“Gen, Swift is only fifteen miles from here with six thousand 
men. He will come up at once.” 

Darrell waited for no more. He intended to return to the 
swamp and his imprisoned comrades at once. He reached the 
river a short while later, 

Some motive impelled Col. Sharpe and Lieut. eatin to go 
to the river bank that evening just as the sun was setting. 
To their surprise they saw a dark form come floundering 
through the mire. 

“Great Heaven! It is Darrell returned!” gasped Peters. 

“Darrell!” shouted the colonel, joyfully, as he knelt to help 
the spy out of the water. There was blood on Darrell’s tem- 
ple. He had been shot at by a rebel picket a mile above, 
But a long dive and careful swimming brought him through. 

The next morning two thousand Confederates were prison- 
ers, with Gen. Allerton as well, and Col. Sharpe’s men were 


released from the death trap. It was a sweeping victory. 
Just in the nick of time the Union troops came. Darrell’s 

long swim had done it. Promotion was in order, and before 

the war was over brave Darrell the spy wore shoulder straps. 
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Mrs, B.-B. (the newest of “new” hostesses, fluttered and anx- 
ious, awaits arrivals)—I do hope it will all go off well. Dear 
Lady Lacksiller has managed everything so beautifully. A 


Thus he kept on bravely. The hours passed. Suddenly,| duchess and three countesses coming! Now, Joseph, once 
just as his strength was beginning to fail him, he saw a break} more, and for the last time, let me entreat you to talk as little 


in the forest ahead. 


as possible, and pray, pray take care of your H’s. Mr. B.-B— 


“Hurrah!” he shouted. “I shall soon be out of this ac-| Right you are, M’ria. I’ll take care; I shan’t say much mere 


cursed place!” 
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MESMERISM. 
No. 81. HOW TO MESMERIZE.—Containing the most ap- 
methods of mesmerism; also how to cure all kinds of 
= hy animal magnetism, or, magnetic healing. By Prof. Leo 
Koch, A. C. S., author of “How to Hypnotize,” etc. 


PALMISTRY. 

No. 82. HOW TO DO PALMISTRY.—Containing the most ap- 
fpseved methods of reading the lines on the hand, together with 
® fall explanation of their meaning. Also explaining phrenology, 
Gad the key for telling character by the bumps on the head. By 
fee Hugo Koch, A..C. S. Fully illustrated. 
tz) 


HYPNOTISM. 
No. 83. HOW TO HYPNOTIZE.—Containing valuable and in- 
ive information regarding the science of hypnotism. Also 
Gzplaining the most approved methods which are employed by the 
hypnotists of the world. By Leo Hugo Koch, A.C.S. 


; SPORTING. 

No. 21. HOW TO HUNT AND FISH.—The most complete 
fenting and fishing guide ever published. It contains full in- 
@tructions dbout guns, hunting dogs, traps, trapping and fishing, 
eget with descriptions of game and fish. 

26. HOW TO ROW, SAIL AND BUILD A BOAT.—Fully 
Giustrated. Every boy should know how to row and sail a boat. 
@ull instructions are given in this little book, together with in- 
Btructions on swimming and riding, companion sports to boating. 

No. 47. HOW TO BREAK, RIDE AND DRIVE A HORSE.— 

& complete treatise on the horse. Describing the most useful horses 

business, the best horses for the road; also valuable recipes for 
peculiar to the horse. 

48. HOW TO BUILD AND SAIL CANOES.—A handy 
eek for boys, containing full directions for constructing canoes 

the most popular manner of sailing them. Fully illustrated. 
@. Stansfield Hicks. 


FORTUNE TELLING. 
Wo. 1. NAPOLEON’S ORACULUM AND DREAM BOOK.— 
ing the great oracle of human destiny; also the true mean- 
of almost any kind of dreams, together with charms, ceremonies, 
@md curious games of cards. A complete book. 

No. 23. HOW TO EXPLAIN DREAMS.—Everybody dreams, 
the little child to the aged man and woman. This little book 
the explanation to all kinds of dreams, together with lucky 

unlucky days, and “‘Napoleon’s Oraculum,” the book of fate. 

No. 28. HOW TO TELL FORTUNES.—Everyone is desirous of 

fkeowing what his future life will bring forth, whether happiness or 
weisery, wealth or poverty. You can tell by“a glance at this little 
Buy one and be convinced. Tell your own fortune. Tell 

te fortune of your friends. 
o. 76. HOW TO,TELL FORTUNES BY THE HAND.— 
ining rules for telling fortunes by the aid o 
@e the secret of palmistry. Also the secret of telling future events 
By aid of moles, marks, scars, etc. Illustrated. By A. Anderson. 


2 ATHLETIC. 

No. 6. HOW TO BECOME AN ATHLETE.—Giving full in- 
@truction for the use of dumb bells, Indian clubs, parallel bars, 
feerizontal bars and various other methods of developing a good, 
bealthy muscle; containing over sixty illustrations. Every boy can 

strong and healthy by following the instructions contained 


No. 10. HOW TO BOX.—tThe art of self-defense made easy. 


fmstructions for all kinds of gymnastic sports and athletic exercises, 


ly and useful book. Pert : f 
No. 34. HOW TO FENCE.—Containing full instruction for 
fencing and the use of the broadsword ; also instruction in archery. 
Described with twenty-one practical illustrations, giving the best 
gesitiop~ ir ‘encing. A complete book. , 


£%q- es, 
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ines of the hand, 


@mbracing thirty-five illustrations. By Professor W. Macdonald. 


No. 72. HOW TO DO SIXTY TRICKS WITH CARDS.—En- 
bracing all of the latest and most deceptive card tricks, with jl- 
lustrations. By A. Anderson. 

No., 77. HOW TO DO FORTY TRICKS WITH CARDS.—. 
Containing deceptive Card Tricks as performed by leading conjurorg 
and magicians. Arranged for home amusement. Fully illustrated, 


MAGIC. 

No. 2. HOW TO DO TRICKS.—The great book of magic and 
card tricks, containing full-instruction on all-the leading card tricks 
of the day, also the most popular magical illusions as performed by 
our leading magicians; every boy should obtain a copy of this book, 
as it will both amuse and instruct. 

No. 22. HOW TO DO SECOND SIGHT.—Heller’s second sight 
explained by his former assistant, Fred Hunt, Jr. Explaining how 
the secret dialogues were carried on between the magician and the 
boy on the stage; also giving all the codes and signals, The only 
authentic explanation of second sight. . 

No. 48. HOW TO BECOME A MAGICIAN.—Containing the 
grandest assortment of magical illusions ever placed before the 
public. Also tricks with cards, incantations, ete. 

No. 68. HOW TO DO CHEMICAL TRICKS.—Containing over 
one hundred highly amusing and instructive tricks with chemicals, 
By A. Anderson. Handsomely illustrated. 

No. 69. HOW TO DO SLEIGHT OF HAND.—Containing ovex 
fifty of the latest and best tricks used by magicians. Also contain- 
ing the secret of second sight. Fully illustrated. By A. Anderson. 

_No. 70. HOW TO MAKE MAGIC TOYS.—Containing full 
directions for making Magic Toys and devices of many kinds, By 
A. Anderson. Fully illustrated. 

No. 73. HOW TO DO TRICKS WITH NUMBERS.—Showing 
many curious tricks with figures and the magic of numbers. By A. 
Anderson. Fully illustrated. 

No. 75. HOW TO’ BECOME A CONJUROR. — Containing 
tricks with Dominos, Dice, Cups and Balls, Hats, etc. Embracing 
thirty-six illustrations. By A. Anderson. 

No. 78. HOW TO DO THE BLACK ART.—Containing a com- 
plete description of the mysteries of Magic and Sleight of Hand, 
together with many wonderful experiments. By A. Anderson. 


Illustrated. 
MECHANICAL. 

No. 29. HOW TO BECOME AN INVENTOR.—Every boy 
should know how inventions originated. This book explains them 
all, giving examples in electricity, hydraulics, magnetism, optics, 
pneumatics, mechanics, etc. The most instructive book published. 
_ No. 56. HOW TO BECOME AN ENGINEER.—Containing full 
instructions how to proceed in order to become a locomotive en- 
gineer; also directions for building a model locomotive; together 
with a full description of everything an engineer should know. 

_No. 57. HOW TO MAKE MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS.—Fu}) 
directions how to make a Banjo, Violin, Zither, Aolian Harp, Xylo- 
phone and other musical instruments;~together with a brief de- 
scription of nearly every musical instrument used in ancient or 
modern times. Profusely illustrated. By Algernon S. Fitzgerald, 
for twenty years bandmaster of the Royal Bengal Marines. 

No. 59. HOW TO MAKE A MAGIC LANTERN.—Containing 
a description of the lantern, together with its history and invention. 
Also full directions for its use and for painting’slides. Handsomely 
illustrated. By Jobn Allen. : 

sigs thee peed ala rate ee ICAL ba ech iil ce yer 
compiete instructions for performing over sixty Mechanical Tricks. 
By A. Anderson. Fully illustrated. i 


LETTER WRITING. i 

No. 11. HOW TO WRITE LOVE-LETTERS.—A most com 
plete little book, containing full directions for writing love-letters, 
and when to use them, giving specimen letters for young and old 

No, 12. HOW. TO WRITE.LETTERS TO LADIDS.—Giving 
complete instructions for writing letters to ladies on all subjects; 
also letters of introduction, notes and requests. 

No. 24, HOW TO WRITH LETTERS ,TO GENTLEMEN.— 
Containing full directions for writing to gentlemen on all subjects; 
also giving sample letters for instruction. 

No. 53. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS.—A wonderful little 
book, telling you how to write to your sweetheart, your father, 
mother, sister, brother, employer; and, in fact, everybody and any: 
body you wish to write to. Hyery young man and every ung 
ee sb Hoe should have this book 


] 
W TO WRITE LETTERS CORRECTLY. Von 


f | taining full instructions for writing letters on almost any subject ; 
also rules for punctuation and composition, with ioavaicn letters. 


and Irish. Also end men’s jokes. 
. ment and amateur shows. 
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this wonderful little book. eur minstrels is complete without 
No. 42. THE BOYS OF NEW YORK SsTuMp SPEAKER.— 
Containing a varied assortment of stump speeches, Negro, Dutch 
Just the thing for home amuse- 


No. 45. THE BOYS OF NEW YORK MINSTREY, 

AND JOKE BOOK.—Somethinev and very iaaeraceve  Uecee 
boy should obtain this book, as it contains full instructions for or- 
ganizing an amateur minstrel troupe. 

No. 65. MULDOON Ss JOKES.—This is one of 
joke books ever published, and it is brimful of wit and humor. It 
contains a large colleetion of songs, jokes, conundrums, etc, of 
Terrence Muldoon, the great wit, humorist, and practical] joker of 
the day. Every boy who can enjoy a good substantial joke should 
obtain a copy immediately. 

No. 79. HOW TO BECOME AN ACTOR.—Containing com- 
plete instructions how to make up for various characters on the 
stage; together with the duties of the Stage Manager, Prompter, 
Scenic Artist and Property Man. By a prominent Stage Manager. 

No. 80. GUS WILLIAMS’ JOKH BOOK.—Containing the lat- 
est jokes, anecdotes and funny stories of this world-renowned and 
ever popular German comedian. Sixty-four pages: handsome 
colored cover containing a half-tone photo of the author. 


HOUSEKEEPING. 

No. 16. HOW TO KEEP A WINDOW GARDEN.—Containing 
full instructions for constructing a window garden either in town 
or country, and the most approved methods for raising beautiful 
Ptah at home. The most complete book of the kind ever pub- 
ished. 

No. 30. HOW TO COOK.—One of the most instructive books 
on cooking ever published. It contains recipes for cooking meats, 
fish, game, and oysters; also pies, puddings, cakes and all kinds of 
Shy and a grand collection of recipes by one of our most popular 
cooks. 

No. 37. HOW TO KEEP HOUSH.—It contains information for 
everybody, boys, girls, men ard women; it will teach you how to 
make almost anything around the house, such as parlor ornaments, 
brackets, cements, Aeolian harps, and bird lime for catching birds. 


| ELECTRICAL. 

No. 46. HOW TO MAKE AND USE ELECTRICITY.—A de- 
scription of the wonderful uses of electricity and electro magnetism ; 
together with full instructions for making Electric Toys, Batteries, 
etc. By George Trebel, A. M., M. D. Containing over fifty il- 
justrations. 

No. 64. HOW TO MAKE ELECTRICAL MACHINES.—Con- 
taining full direetions for making electrical .machines, induction 
coils, dynamos, and many novel toys to be worked by electricity. 
By R. A. R. Bennett. Fully- illustrated. 

No. 67. HOW TO DO ELECTRICAL TRICKS.—Containing a 
large collection of instructive and highly amusing electrical tricks, 
together with illustrations. By A. Anderson. 


ENTERTAINMENT. 

No. 9. HOW TO BECOME A VENTRILOQUIST.—By WUarry 
Kennedy. The secret given away. Every intelligent boy reading 
this book of instructions, by a practical professor (delighting multi- 
tudes every night with his wonderful imitations), can master the 
art, and create any amount of fun for himself and friends. It is the 
greatest book ever published, and there’s millions (of fun) in it. 

No. 20. HOW TO ENTERTAIN AN EVENING PARTY.—A 
very valuable little book just published. A complete compendium 


the most original 


of games, sports, card diversions, comic recitations, etc., suitable |. 


for parlor or drawing-room entertainment. It contains more for the 
money than any book published. f 
No. 35. HOW TO PLAY GAMES.—A complete and useful little 
book, containing the rules and regulations of billiards, bagatelle, 
backgammon, croquet. dominoes, etc. th 
No. 36. HOW TO SOLVE CONUNDRUMS.—Containing all 
the leading conundrums of the day, amusing riddles, curious catches 
and witty sayings. i 
No. 52. HOW TO PLAY CARDS.—A complete and handy little 
book, giving the rules and full directions for playing Euchre, Crib- 
bage, Casino, Forty-Five, Rounce, Pedro Sancho, Draw Poker, 
Auction Pitch, All Fours, and many other popular games of cards. 
No. 66. HOW TO DO PUZZLES.—Containing over three hun- 
dred interesting puzzles and conundrums, with key to same. A 
¢omplete book. Fully illustrated. By A. Anderson. 


" ETIQUETTE. 

No. 13. HOW TO DO IT; OR, BOOK OF ETIQUETTH.—It 
ae great life secret, and one dye every young man desires to know 
a. : eres iness in it. 4 

No ay HOW TO. BEA VE.—Containing the rules and etiquette 
ef good society and the easiest and most approved methods of ap- 

to good advantage at parties, balls, the theatre, church, and 


Pash’ 
the drawing-room. 
DECLAMATION. 
No. 27. HOW TO RECITE AND BOOK OF RECITATIONS. 
~Gontaining the most popular selections in use, comprising Dutch 
dialect, French dialect, Yankee and Irish dialect pieces, together 


dings. 
eee ee “PRICE 10 CENTS- 


EACH, OR 3 FOR 25 CENTS. 


a good speaker, reader and elocutionist. Also containing gems fromm 
1 


a 
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No, 31. HOW,TO BECOME A SPEAKER—Containing fou 
teen illustrations, giving the different positions requisite to 


all the popular authors of prose and poetry, arranged in 
simple and concise manner possible. 

No. 49. HOW TO DEBATE.—Giving rules for conducting de 
bates, outlines for debates, questions for discussion, and the besa 
sources for procuring information on the questions given. 
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SOCIETY. oe 

No. 3. HOW TO FLIRT.—The arts and wiles of flirtation ere 
fully explained by this little book. Besides the various methods of 
handkerchief, fan, glove, parasol, window and hat flirtation,,it con- 
tains a full list of the language and sentiment of flowers, which ia 
interesting to everybody, both old and young. You cannot be wat” sal 
without one. ? 

_No. 4. HOW TO DANCE is the title of a new and handsome 
littie book just issued by Frank Tousey. It contains full instrue 
tions in the art of dancing, etiquette in the ball-room and at parties, 
ae to dress, and full directions for calling off in all popular square 
ances. 

No. 5. HOW TO MAKE LOVE.—A complete guide to fove, 
courtship and marriage, giving sensible advice, rules and etiquette 
to be observed, with many curious and interesting things not gen- 
erally known. 

No. 17. HOW TO DRESS.—Containing full instruction in the 
art of dressing and appearing well at home and abroad, giving the 
selections of colors, material, and how to have them made up. 

No. HOW TO BECOME BEAUTIFUL.—One eof the 
brightest and most valuable little books ever given to the werld. 
Hverybody wishes to know how to become beautiful, both male and 
female. The secret is simple, and almost costless. Read this book 
and be convinced how to become beautiful. 


BIRDS AND ANIMALS. 

No. 7. HOW TO KEEP BIRDS.—Handsomely illustrated an@ 
containing full instructions for the management and training of the 
canary, mockingbird, bobolink, blackbird, paroquet, parrot, etc. 

No. 39. HOW TO RAISE DOGS, POULTRY, PIGEONS AND 
RABBITS.—A useful and instructive book. Handsomely iUlus 
trated. By Ira Drofraw. 

No. 40. HOW TO MAKE AND SET TRAPS.—Including hints 
on how to catch moles, weasels, otter, rats, squirrels and birds. 
Also how to cure skins. Copiously illustrated. By J. Harringtem 


Keene, 

No. 50. HOW TO STUFF BIRDS AND ANIMALS.—& 
valuable book, giving instructions in collecting, preparing, mounting 
and preserving birds, animals and insects. =’ 

No. 54. HOW TO KEEP AND MANAGE PETS.—Giving com 
plete information as to the manner and method of raising, Keeping, 
taming, breeding, and managing all kinds of pets; also giving 
instructions for making cages, etc. Fully explained by twenty-eigh@ 
illustrations, making it the most complete book of the kind eves 


published. 

; MISCELLANEOUS. 

No. 8. HOW TO BECOME A SCIENTIST.—A useful and te 
structive book, giving a complete treatise on chemistry; also ex 
periments in acoustics, mechanics, mathematics, chemistry, and di- 
rections for making fireworks, colored fires, and gas balloons. This 
book cannot be equaled. 

HOW TO MAKE CANDY.—A complete hand-book foe 


No. 14. 
making all kinds of candy, ice-cream, syrups,’essences. etc. ete, __ 
No. 84. --HOW TO BECOME AN AUTHOR.—Containing fal 


information regarding choice of subjects, the use of words and the 
manner of preparing and submitting manuscript. Also containing 
valuable information as to the neatness, legibility and general come 
Shae of manuscript, essential to a successful author. By Princes 

iland, ; 
~ No. 38. HOW TO BECOME YOUR OWN DOCTOR.—A wos 
derful book, containing useful and practical information in the 
treatment of ordinary diseases and ailments common to every, 
Sepa Abounding in useful and effective recipes for general com- 
plaints. 

No. 55. HOW TO COLLECT STAMPS AND COINS.—Cone 
taining valuable information regarding the collecting and arranging 
of stamps and coins. Handsomely illustrated. 

No. 58. HOW TO BE A DETECTIVE.—By Old King Bra 
the world-known detective. In which he lays down some valua 
and sensible rules for beginners, and also relates-some adventures 
and experiences of well-known detectives. 

No. 60. HOW TO BECOME A PHOTOGRAPHER.—Contate 
ing useful information regarding the Camera and how to work it; 
also how to make Photographic Magic Lantern Slides and other 
Transparencies. Handsomely illustrated. By Captain W. De W. 


Abney. 

No. 62. HOW TO BECOME A WEST POINT MILITARY 
CADET.—Containing full explanations how to gain admittance, 
course of Study, Examinations, Duties, Staff of Officers, Post 
Guard, Police Regulations, Fire Department, and all a boy 
know to be a Cadet. Compiled and written by Lu Senarens, auther 
of “How to Become a Naval Cadet.” 

No. 68. HOW TO BECOME A NAVAL CADET.—Complete tm- 
structions of ‘how to gain admission to the Annapolis Naval 
Academy. Also containing the course of instruction, descri 
of grounds and buildings, historical sketch, and eve 


piled and written by Lu Senarens, 


author of “ 
West Point Military Cadet.” How to 


rythi 
should know to become an officer in the United States Na nd ‘ont 
Become g, 
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Address FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 24 Union Square, New York. 
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458 Fred Fearnot’s New Motor Boat; or, Out to Win the Cup. 
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iH on the Gridiron; or, The Opening Game of 
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i . 461 Fred Fearnot and the Drunkard; or, Saving a Good Man 

i ' 457 Fred Fearnot and the Water Wizard; or, Beating the From Ruin. | 


462 Fred Fearnot’s Star Quarter-Back; or, The Trick that 
Won the Game. 


459 Fred Fearnot at Ranch 10; or, The Search for the Brand-| 463 Fred Fearnot and “Railroad Jack”; or, After the Train 
ed Man, Wreckers. 


ECRET SERVICE” 


OLD AND YouNa Kina Brapy, DETECTIVES | : 
32 Paass. Price 5 CEnts. 


or, The Slickest Crook in| 452 The Bradys and the Belfry “Owls”; or, Trailed to the 
Tombs. 

453 The Bradys and the Chinese Juggler; or; The Opium 
Fiend’s Revenge. 

454 The Bradys after “78X”; or, Caught by a Sing Sing Clew. 

455 The Bradys and the Telegraph Boy; or, Exposing the 
League of Three. 

456 The Bradys’ Six Bell Clew; or, The Masked Men of Magic _ 
Mountain. 
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CoLorep Covers. 

447 The Bradys and “Old Foxy”; 
New York. 

448 The Bradys and the Fan Tan Players; or, In the Secret 
Dens of Chinatown. 

449 The Bradys and the Three Black Stars; or, The Million 
Lost in the Meadows. 

450 The Bradys’ Church Vault Mystery; or, Tracking’ the 
Bowery Fakirs. 

451 The Bradys and “Gum-Shoe Gus”; or, Hunting the White 
Way Crooks. 


“PLUCK AND LUCK 


CONTAINING STorIES oF ALL KINDs. 
CoLoreD Covers. 32 Pages. Prick 5 CENTS. 7 


482 The Little Swamp Fox, A Tale of General Marion and | 486 Little Dead Shot; or, The Pride of the Trappers. By An 
His Men. By Gen’l. Jas. A. Gordon. Old Scout. 

483 Newsboy Nick; or, The Boy with a Hidden Million. 487 Shiner, The New York Bootblack; or, The Secret of a 
Howard Austin. Boy’s Life. By Allyn Arnold. 

484 North Pole Nat; or, The Secret of the Frozen Deep. By/| 488 Whistling Walt, The Champion Spy. 
Capt. Thos. H. Wilson. 

485 Thirteen White Ravens; or, The Ghostly Riders of the 
Forest. By Allyn Draper. 
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(A Story of the 
American Revolution.) By Gen. Jas. A. Gordon. 


489 The Boy Maroons; or, Cast Away for Two Years. 
Richard R. Montgomery. 
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THE LIBERTY BOYS OF '76 


A Weekly Magazine containing Stories of the American Revolution. 
By HARRY MOORE. 


These stories are based on actual facts and give a faithful account of the exciting adventures of a brave band of Amer- 
ican youths who were always ready and willing to imperil their lives for the sake of helping along the gallant cause of 


Independence. 


LATEST ISSUES: 


286 The Liberty Boys’ Daring Raid; or, Hot Times at Verplanck’s 
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311°The Liberty Boys’ Hot Rally; or, 
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Point. ta 
The Liberty Boys and Simon Kenton; or, Fighting the British 
on the Ohio. 
The Liberty Boys Beaten; or, Fighting at ‘‘Cock Hill’ Fort. 
The Liberty Boys and Major Kelly; or, The Brave Bridge-Cutter. 
The Liberty Boys’ Deadshot Band; or, General Wayne and the 
Mutineers. 
The Liberty Boys at Fort Schuyler; or, The Idiot of German 
Flats. 
The Liberty Boys Out With Herkimer; or, Fighting the Battle 
of Oriskany. 
The Liberty Boys and Moll Pitcher; or, The Brave Woman Gun- 
ner. 
The Liberty Boys’ Bold Dash; or, The Skirmish at Peekskill Bay. 
The Liberty Boys and Rochambeau ; or, Fighting with French Allies. 
The Liberty Boys at Staten Island; or, Spying Upon the British. 
eee Liberty Boys With Putnam; or, Good Work in the Nutmeg 
tate. 
The Liberty Boys’ Revenge: or, Punishing the Tories. 
The Liberty Boys at Dunderberg; or, The Fall of the Highland Forts. 
The Liberty Boys with Wayne; or, Daring Deeds at Stony Point. 
oe eas wine Boys as Cavalry Scouts; or, The Charge of \Washington’s 
rigade. 
The .iberty Boys on Island 6; or, The Patriot of the Delaware. 
The Liberty Boys’ Gallant Stand: or. Rounding up the kedcoats. 
The Liberty Boys Outflanked; or, The Battle of Fort Mifflin. 
The Liberty Boys’ Hot Fight; or, Cutting Their Way to Freedom. 
a Liberty Boys’ Night Attack; or, Fighting the Johnson 
reens. 


“he Liberty Boys and Brave Jane M’Crea; or, After the Spy of 
Hubbardton. 

The Liberty Boys at Wetzell’s Mill; or, Cheated by the British. 

The Liberty Boys With Daniel Boone; or, The Battle of Blue 
Licks. : 


The Liberty Boys’ Girl Allies; or, The Patriot Sisters of ’76. 

Changing Defeat into V‘ctory. 

The Liberty Boys Disappointed; or, Routed by the Redeoats 

The Liberty Boys’ Narrow Escape; or, Getting out of New York. 

The Meet td Boys at Sag Harbor; or, The Liveliest Day on Rec- 
ord, : 

The Liberty Boys in Danger; or, Warned in the Nick of Time. 

The Liberty Boys’ Failure; or, Trying to Catch a Traitor. 

Thee berky Boys at Fort Herkimer; or, Out Against the Red- 
skins. 

The Liberty Boys’ Dark Day; or, In the Face of Defeat. 

The Liberty Boys at Quaker Hill; or, Lively Times in Little 
Rhode Island. 
The Liberty Boys’ 
The Liberty 
The Liberty 
thing. 
The Liberty 

erals. 
The Liberty 


Fierce Charge; or, Driving Out the Tories. 
Boys’ Hidden Foe: or, Working in the Dark. 

Boys’ Run of Luck; or, Making the Best of Iivery- 
Boys’ Combination; or, Out With Three Great Gen- 


Boys at Sunbury; or, A Hard Blow to Bear. 


Every number will consist of 32 large pages of reading matter, bound in a beautiful colored cover. 


325 The Liberty Boys in Manhattan; or, Keeping Their Eyes on Sir 
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Henry. 

: Defence; or, The Light on Bottle Hill. 

The Liberty Boys after Simon Girty; or, Chasing a Renegade. 

The Liberty Boys With General Stark; or, Helping the Green 
Mountain Boys. 

The Liberty Boys at Kingston; 
Bullet. ete : x 

The Liberty Boys’ Best Effort; or, Winning a Stubborn Fight. 

The Liberty Boys at Fort Clinton; or, Fighting on. Land and 
Water. 

The Liberty Boys on the Ohio; or, After. the Redskins. 

The Liberty Boys’ Double Rescue; or, After the Tory Kidnappers. 

The Liberty Boys’ Silent March; or, The Retreat from Ticonder- 
oga. 

The Liberty Boys Fighting Ferguson; or, Leagued With Strange 
Allies. 


or, The Man with the Silver 


> The Liberty Boys and the Seven Scouts; or,. Driving Out the 


Skinners. 

The Liberty Boys’ Winning Volley; or, Fighting Along the Mo- 
hawk. 

The Liberty Boys and the Hessian Giant; or, The Battle of Lake 
Champlain. 

The Liberty 
ture, 

The Liberty Boys on Long Island; 
boat Raiders. 

The Liberty Boys’ Secret Enemy; or, Exposing the Gunpowder 
Plot. 

The Liberty Boys on the Firing Line; or, Chasing the Royal 
Greens. 


The Liberty Boys and Sergeant Jasper; or, The Engagement at 
Charleston Harbor, 

The Liberty Boys With Mercer's Riflemen ; or, Holding the Red- 
coats at Bay. a 

The Liberty Boys After Logan; or, The Raid of the Mingo In- 
dians. y 

The Liberty Boys on Special Duty; or, Out With Marion’s Swamp 
Foxes. 

The Liberty Boys and the French Spy; or, The Battle of Hob- 
kirk’s Hill. 

The Liberty Boys at Reedy Fork; or, Keeping the British Puz- 
zled. 

ae Liberty Boys and “Captain Jack”; or, Learning the Enemy's 
*Jans. 

The Liberty Boys at Basking Ridge; or. The Loss of General Lee. 

The Liberty Boys Holding Quintan’s Bridge ; or, Repulsing Rang- 
ers and Regulars. 

The Liberty Boys on Barren Hill: or, Fighting with Lafayette 

The Liberty Boys Under Fire: or, The “Rebel” Girl of Carolina. 

The Liberty Beys’ Hard Times: or, The Massacre of Buford's 
Command, 

The Liberty Boys and the 
of Terror. 

The Liberty Boys’ Crack Shots; or, The Capture of Philadelphia. 


Boys’ Midnight Sortie; or, Within an Inch of Cap- 


or, Repulsing the Whale- 


Mad Provost; or, Caught in the Reign 


For sale by all newsdealers, or will be sent to any address on receipt of price, 5 cents per copy, in money or postage stamps, bv 


FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 


of our Weeklies and cannot procure them 
in the following Order Blank and send it 
return mail. 


24 Union Square, N. Y. 


IF YOU WANT ANY BACK NUMBERS 


POSTAGE STAMPS TAKEN 


FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 24 Union Square, New York. 
Dear Sin—Enclosed find. .....cents for which please send me: 


....copies of WORK AND WIN, Nos.. 
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ee IO AWAKE, WHERKLY; Nos... . oa. 
je ee WHAT WEEKLY & Noa. . oc... 
vn M PRE LIBERTY BOYS OF.776, Nos..... 
ot em AND. LUCK. Nogck... ee. 
_ > SoeSBORBT ‘SERVICH;: Nos... 
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‘ FAME AND FORTUNE WEERLY, Nos.. 


- es  MensOont: Hand Rake Noa... ...<cse: 


from newsdealers, they can be obtained from 
to us with the price of the weeklies 
THE SAME AS MONBRY. 
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this office direct. Cut out and fill 
you Want and we will send them to you by 
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